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16 YEARS OF 
TOP QUALITY 
WITHOUT A 
SINGLE BREAK 


agi gtr nse 


MORE NON-SKID 


For 16 years the General Tire has 
stood out among all others as Amer- 
ica’s Quality Tire. There has never 
been any compromise with quality re- 
gardless of conditions within or with- 
out the tire industry. The result has 
been an uninterrupted development 
of General’s exclusive low pressure 
design. Today the General Tire rep- 


40% LESS Al 





er le see 


resents outstanding advantages in 
safety, comfort and mileage. It is 
blowout proof and skid-safe and 
offers luxurious comfort for the full 
period of its famous big mileage. The 
true value of General’s Top Quality 
has proved to be what people want. 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 








"BLOWOUT PROOF 


DUAL 


Whew GENE RAL sattoon 


—goes a long way to make friends 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Til. 


Entered as second-class 


Volume XXI, Number 19 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 


rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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THE LAD WHO IS SO LIKE YOU 


is asking an even break 


LREADY you're planting hopes and dreams 
A in that little boy who is so like you. 
Hopes and dreams that will grow steadily 
through the years. 

Will he have a fair chance one day to realize 
them? Look ahead for him now and see .. . 

The fight he'll face will be more difficult 
than any we have known. At every step, he'll 
have to buck a fierce headtide of competition 
from college men. 

These men are trained to fight, trained to 
win. Their hands will reach out to grasp the 
very prize on which your lad sets his heart. 

He must have a chance to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with these trained, eager men— 
he must have a college education! 

Find out today how you can assure for your 


hoy, young as he is, this even start in life. 


That “other self” of yours, which looks out 
today from his smiling eyes, ‘asks it of you. 

And the Union Central Life, an old, con- 
servative company which writes all the 
accepted forms of life insurance. has a simple 
plan. Start this plan now while your boy is 
little and the cost is surprisingly low. 

Then, independent of your good fortune, 
independent even of what happens to you, 
this plan will provide the money to see your 
son through a full four years of college. 

The free booklet, “A Place in the Sun,” 
explains the details of this practical plan. It 
gives you, too, an accurate check on costs 
at 300 colleges. Send the coupon at the right 
for your copy. It will show you how simply 
today you can guarantee your boy the even 


break he deserves. There is no obligation. 


Copr.1933 by The Union Central Life In 






The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
Dept. T-7 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


— 
(— Please send me free details on the Edu- 
cation Plan, as contained in the booklet, 
“A Place in the Sun.” 
Please send me free information on these 
other typical forms of protection you offer: 


0 Annuities 0 Progressive Budget Plan 


02 Retirement Income OQ Family Income 
Name 
iddress 
City State 
County 


rance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1867 
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$300,000,000 IN 
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Why rope ’e hwhen 
you can dope em? 





O WONDER that cow was 
cowed! Brother, there isn’t a 

steer in Texas that could stand up un- 
der the fumes of that smudgy smoke! 
But that’s the only good argument 
we ever heard for strong, heavy to- 
bacco in a soggy pipe. Every man in 
the cow punching game—and out of 
it—should smoke good, mild tobacco 
in a well-kept pipe. Take Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Burley mixture, for example. 
There’s a smoke that’s as mild as a 
prairie evening, but there’s flavor in 
it... rich... full bodied ... satisfying 
...and kept fresh in gold foil. On your 
next trip to your tobacco store make 
this resolution. ..““Smoke the tobacco 
that has become a national favorite.” 


Brow n & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-35 
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Chicken a la Thomas 
Sirs: 

No Socialist, I regret in advance lay readers’ 
probable titter at your implied censure (TIME, 
April 24) of Socialist Norman Thomas for 
locking Long Island henpen which supplies eggs 


for Mrs. Thomas’ New York restaurant. I 
understand Socialist principles to include not 
only “equitable distribution of wealth” as you 
point out, but also equitable distribution of 
commodities. Any restaurant which, as Mrs. 
Thomas’ establishment at No. 71 Irving Place 
does, serves polite proletariat a_ well-cooked, 


well-balanced dinner for from 45¢ to $1 on 
attractive tableware, in clean, quiet, friendly 
surroundings, is following principles of which 
anybody, Socialist or not, may well be proud. 

Frequently a guest at this restaurant, I like 
my eggs and chicken fresh—have you ever tasted 
its chicken shortcake?—and consider 50 chickens 
to one set of thieves an example of maldistribu- 
tion, rightly susceptible to padlocking. 

E. S. CousINns 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I have read Time for several years and have 
been impressed with its accurate reporting and 
unprejudiced comments. 

However in Time of April 24 an item appear- 
ing about Socialist Norman Thomas left the 
impression a Socialist should share his wealth 
with others. Time usually accurate should know 
better. Socialists are not trying to bring Social- 
ism by having any individual distributing his 
wealth but by having all productive wealth so- 
cially owned and controlled. 

H. A. Rotnick 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Sirs: 


to be 


... TrMe’s superficial criticism does not 
recognize that in Socialist Thomas’ new order 
personal property will be more secure than in 
the present Capitalist régime. Socialist Thomas’ 
chickens will be his own until they are declared 
major instruments of production, when 
they will be taken over with due compensation, 


| not stolen from him... 





JoHN NEwTon THURBER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





A Very Poor Information 
Sirs: F. 

Reading your paper of April 3, I find a writ- 
ing entitled “Medicine” about the Pan-American 
Medical Congress, lately celebrated at Dallas, 
Texas. And I have been greatly surprised to 
read that Cuba is among the countries whose 
governments have paid the doctors’ expenses. 
You had a very poor information and I wish you 
to please make clear that I myself covered all 
my expenses and I can assure you that no one of 
the Cuban’s doctors received a single penny from 
the government, and that we were not represent- 
ing the government. We were there working for 
the people’s sake and by our own personal ef- 
forts. 

I ask your excuses for troubling you with this 
letter and I will be very much obliged if you 
can correct your note. 

Dr. Ernesto R. DE ARAGON 

Havana, Cuba 


Sirs: 


. Now that the strenuous work of the 


Congress is over, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express to you and your wonderfyl 
journal our sincere thanks for your co-operation 
with the Pan-American Medical Association. 

I was very gratified to read the splendid arti- 
cle which appeared several weeks ago as well 
as the kind words of praise which I assure you 
I do not deserve. I have received numerous 
communications from physicians from many 
parts of the U. S. highly pleased with the 
interest which you have taken in this organiza. 
tion. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to say 
that our firm has been a subscriber of long 
standing of Time and we believe that each copy 
is just a bit more interesting and educative than 


the last one. 
Joun O. McReyno tps 
President 
Pan-American Medical Ass’n. 
Havana, Cuba 





——* 
No Dragon Heads 
Sirs: 
It is rather unlikely that Eric the Red and 


sailed for Greenland in 
prowed ships (Trme, April 17). The dragon- 
heads were banned in Iceland waters, for one 
thing. According to the sagas “it was the open- 
ing word of the heathen law, that men should 
not have head-ships (dragon-prowed vessels) at 
sea; or if they did, they should take off the 
heads before they came within sight of land, 
and not approach the shore with gaping heads 
or yawning beaks, lest the land-wights be terri- 
fied by the sight.” 

On a harrying expedition the vikings would 
point their prows shoreward with dragon-heads 
mounted, to scare off the “land-wights” or 
guardian spirits of the country. To approach a 
shore in this manner was evidently regarded as 
a hostile act. Hence the law. 

Eric the Red was no stickler for law or 
etiquette, probably; but as he was looking for 
a place to live in, he would be anxious to find 
favor with the guardian spirits of his new home, 
and so would refrain from displaying the dragon’s 
head. 


his company dragon- 


GUTTORMUR GUTTORMSSON 
Minneota, Minn. 


ae Vera 
“Nyew Orr-leens” 
Sirs 

As might have been expected, your report 


(Time, April 24) of the launching of our latest 
fighting ship was worthy of even so beautiful a 
craft as she is. My one objection is your implied 
criticism of Miss Jahncke’s pronunciation, I can 
visualize the ship’s stopping and remounting the 
ways had she come down with: “I christen thee 
Nyew Orr-leens!’’ 

Incidentally, Miss Jahncke’s brother is among 
the far-too-many of my classmates who would do 
anything short of com ting murder to be one 
of the three of us assigned to the New Orlean 
after graduation. 






CARTER BENNETT 
Midshipman, U. S. N. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Hardy Cuban Readers 
Sirs: 

I have just returned from a very extensive 
business trip which took me all through Mexico 
and Cuba. 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
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20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 
or this New Kind of Club costs You Nothing! 


OU WANT two things in your 

drive—a long drive and a 

straight one. And you won’t 
change from the driver you’re using now, 
unless something new CAN help you get 
more distance and straighter shots. 

Here is a remarkable new club that ac- 
tually GUARANTEES both!—you to be 
your own judge of the straightness, we 
guaranteeing an average increase of 20 
YARDS in the drives you sock down the 
fairway! 

Read the Limbershaft Guarantee. Limber- 
shaft MUST add a good twenty yards to your 
average drive—not after weeks of practice, but 
AT ONC E—or the club costs you nothing! 





This is not merely an advertising claim. The 
sientific ‘ photo-electric eye’’ tests described 
below show why this definite guarantee can be 
given. 


The ONLY Club with the 
“Wrist Snap’”’ BUILT INTO IT! 


Don’t confuse Limbershafts with any other 
type of club! The New Parallel-Construction 
STEEL LIMBERSHAFT (patent applied for) 
is radically different. It gets down to funda- 
mentals of design AND material, automatically 
correcting three most common causes of hooks, 
slices and lack of distance. 


Every golfer knows that the secret of long, 
straight drives lies in a smooth, rhythmic 
swing. And the greater the speed, the longer 
the drive. In the ‘‘ Photo-Electric Eye’’ Tests 
i comparative dub swung as slowly as 59.0 
miles per hour. This steps up to Gene Sara- 
mwn'scaleulated speed of 115.0m.p.h. As shown 
helow, actual tests prove that no matter what 
lass you are in, a Limbershaft 
the extra from 12% to 
that means proportionately 


can give you 
19°), more 
greater distance, 


speed 


And the Limbershaft automatically produces 





"Photo-Electric Eye’’ Tests 
(By world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratory) 


Show WHY Limbershafts 


Can Give You Longer Drives 


Tests Show 
Driving Force 
at Moment 
of Impact 


Standard Shaft of 
Material X 

Standard Shaft of 
Material Z 

LIMBERSHAFT 


fverage Golfer— 
fair drives 

Average 
driving 
Limbershaft over 
tandard = club of 
Material XN and of 
Material Z 


+11.7% 


{ Average 80} 
Golfer—long 
driver 
Average increased 
driving with 
Limbershaft over 
tandard clubs of 
Material X 
Material Z 


+19.2% 


{ Average 100} 
Golfer—short 
driver 
Average 
driving 


increased 


force with 


force 


and of 


increased 
force with 
Limbershaft over 
tandard club 
Material X and 
Material Z 


+18.9°( 











Try it for 10 Days at Our Risk 


—on this Money-Back 
STEEL LIMBERSHAFT 


Trade Mark Registered 


GUARANTEE 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in actual 
play for 10 days. Try it out on the 
course, or with a bucket of balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives by 20 
yards! If it does not—shoot it back to 
us within 10 days and we will imme- 
diately refund the purchase price in 
full. The club makes good—or we do! 
















the essential ‘‘ wrist snap” that few golfers ever 


develop. All champions have it. Most average 


wrists, however, are too stiff to manage it 
properly But with Limbershafts the vital 
wrist-action is BUILT IN! You get cleaner, 


smoother shots—greater distance! 


Makes a “Limber Swing” Automatic 


Every consistently long-drive player has a 
limber swing. Years of practice or highly de- 
veloped ‘‘muscle memory" have overcome the 
stitfness of the ordinary shaft. But the average 
golfer—90 to 100 and over—usually “ freezes” 
the minute his fingers close around his club. 
Consciously or subconsciously, he fights its 
rigidity, increasing his own shot-ruining tense- 
hoping to gain 


ness. He presses for distance 

by greater strength the distance that comes 
only through a smoother swing! Liinbershaft 
overcomes this pressing tension. The club 


waggles freely. Not loosely, but /imber enough 


to make the smooth swing natural and easy. 


You'll feel the difference—vou'll see the dif- 
ference in RESULTS—at once! 

Unconditionally approved by the U. 8. Golf 
Association, Limbershaft is converting poor 
and fair players into low handicap men. Intro- 
duced semi-publicly only late last season at 


Southern golf centers, Limbershaft is the first 


real sensation in clubs in vears. 


Here is what just three of hundreds of en- 


thusiasts have written us (names on request 


“Results really remarkable All pros and good 
amateurs have snap in their wrist action at tine 
of impact which greatly increases yardage Lim- 
bershaft will supply this factor to average or dub 


NEW... but PROVED 


For several years Limbershafts were privately 
made for a small group of discriminating golfers, 
many of them crack players. They met with such 
enthusiasm that late 
last season they were 
introduced to the 
public at... 
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REDUCTION from 
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ALEX MORRISON, one of the game's great- 
est instructors, and author of “A New Way to 
Better Golf,” says: “Every golfer can swing 
easier with Limbershafts. THE SUCCESS OF 
ANY SHOT DEPENDS MAINLY _UPON 
THE SPEED AT WHICH THE CLUB-HEAD 
TRAVELS AS IT STRIKES THE BALL. To 
develop the necessary speed, the player must 
swing with complete freedom of wrist action, 
which is credited only to the experts of the 
game. The use of Limbershafts will enable every 


player immediately to enjoy freedom of wrist 
action and at the same time swing the clubhead 





with the required speed. I can guarantee that 
Limbershafts will help you get better results 
with less effort.” 
° ° or ee 
golfer and greatly improve quality of his shots.” 
—J. C. F., Dist. of Col 
“Tt seems to straighten out my slice and add 
about 25 yvards-to my drive \ friend at first 
try pu them out traight as a string, made nine 
clean straight drives with it.””—W. 8. 5., lowa 


“Am 75 vears old, but easily average 200 yards 


from the tee with my Limbershaft W 


old stiff club [ never could get the bal raivht, 
but fault seems almost automatically corrected 
with Limbershaft.’’——-L. H. R., Calif 


Isn't it worth a no-risk trial to get this new 


kind of smoothness, straightness, distance, into 
YOUR. drives? Remember ‘ take the 
chance j You ore fully protected by our 
Money-Back Guarantee if Limbershaft for any 
reason fails to make good 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Try the LIMBERSHAFT for 10 Days! 


ove—then mai 


When the 


expressn 


cou- 


Read our guarantee a 


pon below without club is 


delivered to your 


money. 


home, pay in $8.50 


plus small shipping charges. Then TRY Lim 
bershaft for 10 days. Give it the * works.” 
Make it prove that it will do everything for 


you that it is doing for hundreds of other play- 


ers. We are honestly convinced it will. But 
if it does not, send it back and your money 
comes right back to you. We expect to he 
able to handle all orders immediately but, 


the nation-wide demand for Limber 
shafts is growing faster than even we ever an 
ticipated, we suggest that you mail the coupon 
at once. LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. 25, 216 Washington St., Mt 
N.Y. 

oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


L!MBERSHAFT 


because 


Vernon, 


SALES CORP. 








216 wW : Limbershafts are 
: Dept. 25, 216 Washington St., | b,mbersiuatts are 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. run of irons and 
yoods. Write 
I end me IMPROVED STEEL [Your additional 
LIMBERSHAFT DRIVER at [oeders in margin 
i $8.50. When expressman deliver Prices $8.50 each 
dub I ill deposit correct ar ount, for woods, $7 for 
i piu nall , eneew I irons. 10 Day 
a ‘a ve y Money-Back 
| or an ; Guarantee 
v 10 day r refund in 
I NAMI 
t Weight, length of driver 
Hy YOUR CLUB 
§ ome appReEss 
l Check here if enclosing money WITH coupon, thu 
aving delivery charge SAME GUAKANTER 
applies, of course. 
If not sure length or weight you wa 
height and weight and proper club will be sent 
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Vaseline HAIR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


massage a liberal amount of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 


12 trader 


TIME 


ee 
Getting alermanent? 


A permanent wave to any woman represents an investment in 


scalp. This cleanses, loosens dry, scaly skin, exercises the tin 


both time and money. Be sure of results. Get your hair and scalp 
in good condition for the permanent, because only pliable, healthy 
hair will take a soft and satisfactory wave. Before every shampoo 


Tonic well into the 


scalp 


cme so that they function properly. Allow the Tonic to remain 


ossible—and shampoo. 


hands, stroke it over the heir 


| \ / . 
ark Vaseline 
ee it you are 


| j 
the genuine product of the Chese 


State Street, 


you Il have a lovely finger wave 


the waves in place. At all good 
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overcome dryness and split ends. 


After the permanent use the Tonic before every shampoo to 


And 
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On one occasion I was quite far in the _ 


| terior, deme in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec spend. 








ing several days with the manager of a larg 
fruit plantation. One afternoon we rode on hory 
back a good many more miles than I was jy | 
training for. Presumably I supposed to see h 
extensive fruit lands, but imagine my surpr's 
when we came to a little village on a railrog 
line where we waited for a train only the usya 
three or four hours late. A few minutes 2 
the train arrived he got a copy of Time, 1 | 
trip back was at a fast canter all the way, an 
we didn’t sit down to dinner that night (I didn 
sit), until he had read everything including al 
the advertisements. 

On another occasion I had just arrived at the 
George Washington Hotel in Guantanamo, Cub 
after an all-day plane trip from Havana, Tire 
and feeling the need of a little reviver I stepp 
into the bar and gave my order in Americar 
This attracted the attention of another ~ 
American and he started a conversation. 
make a long story short, he told me he had just 
come in 40 miles from the mountains where h 
was cutting lumber, to get his copy of Tre (i, ¢ 
when it isn’t suppressed in Cuba). ... 

WHITTAKER LONSDALE 

P. S. Your article on Mexico (April 3) shows | 
almost too keen an insight of Mexican affairs 
and their present feelings. 

Havana, Cuba 

Last fortnight Postmaster General 
Arturo M. Elias, half-brother of Mex- 
ico’s political boss and onetime pres- 
dent, General Plutarco Elias Calles, made 
public a presidential order barring Tim 
from Mexico “because it systematically 
dedicates itself to insulting Mexico an 


} 


the officials of the Government.”—Ep. 
Valuable Kelp 
Sirs: 


Calling your attention to “Big Leaves” (Tie, 
April 17), I recall one day when anchored off the 
island of Buldir in the Aleutian Chain of Islands, | 
Alaska, in the Revenue Cutter Unalga, seeing a | 
leaf of kelp floating by. Its length was so gre: 
as to cause me to hook it with a cast of my fish- | 


| ing rod and line, and to determine its length. | 


sent for the carpenter’s tape, and with the aid oi 
the quartermaster on watch, found it to be near! 
60 ft. in length, as I remember. Most certainl 
it was over 50 ft., but as the year was 1913, | 
can’t recall its exact length. 

Kelp is a marine plant which grows up fro 
the bottom of the sea in rocky country, an 
spreads its leaves on the surface of the sea. | 
is of immense aid to the navigator in Alask 
where there are extremely few light houses, buoys 
and other aids to navigation, Its proximity at 
once tells the navigator to be extremely careful 
Had I passed a certain reef now called Tahon 
Reefs in the day time instead of at night in 1914 
I would not have lost the revenue cutter Tahoma 

Kelp attaches itself to the rocks by stron 
roots, growing from a ball as big as a cocoanut 
From the ball ascends the trunk, from 6 ft. t 
10 ft. long, something like a black snake whi 
and from the top of this trunk the leaves brancl 
out and come to the surface of the sea, some- 
times in water as deep as 15 fathoms. 

R. O. Crisp 
Commodore, U. S. C. G., Retired 
Washington, D. C. 


. 


Kay Francis’ “Tomowow” 





Sirs 

Having received from five separate sources the 
following clipping from Time of Jan, 23, wit 
the query “Is this true?”’ I write my comments! 
you for whatever correction the statement 

| need. The statement 

‘In Hollywood, Calif., cinema sound engine 
listed ten w rds barred from cinemas: Cohesio 
distilling, aluminum, catastrophe, seething, fel-¢ 
tations, n -mesis, procrastination, hippopotamus 
ind rt Reason: most film actors hiss or swa 
low the 7 

This is a rather fantastic list, and | eT be ) 
be barred from the s« ript s of some stu lios. 


| of them I have heard in one or another of ¢ 


| recent pictures with a fair accuracy of reprod 
| tion. Sound apparatus nowadays records }l 
what is spoken in the way it is spoken with 2 


high average of measured accuracy, and in 

vidual words are no difficulty. However, oil€ 
adjustments of various kinds have to be mad 
to counteract individual peculiarities of voice 0 
inflection. On our own lot: George Arliss sibi- 


| lants are especially strong. Richard Barthelmes 
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T COsTs precious shopping time, 
I and it’s certainly no sign of erudi- 
tion to have to ask which cheese is 
sharp... which is full-flavored... 
which is mild. 


So for hurried, but efficient shop- 
pers, we should like to suggest a 
little guide that is literally as sim- 
ple as one, two, three. 

For sharpness choose Kraft Creamed 
Old English. It has the mellowed 
zest cheese lovers prize in fine English 
Cheddar; and it spreads like butter. 
Which explicitly means Creamed 
Old English is perfect for appetizers. 

For the only packaged, pasteurized 
American with full, natural flavor, 





Copr. 1933 by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 


TIME 


get the new Kraft American! It has 
a lingering richness you've never 
tasted in packaged American before 
in all your life. 

For mildness pick Kraft Velveeta. 
It’s the delicious cheese food that’s 
as digestible as milk itself—the very 
thing for midnight pantry parties. 
An excellent food for the children, 
too. And they love it. 

These perfect examples of sharp, 
full, and mild flavor can be found at 
any thriving cheese counter. Try 
their different effects in sandwiches; 
and in cooked dishes see how 
quickly and smoothly all three of 
them melt. You'll probably decide 
to stock your ice box with the 
whole delectable trio. 


VISIT THE KRAFT “MAYONNAISE 
KITCHEN” at THE CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 


She (Morlds ctinest Cheeses 
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Just a little 
piece of chocolate 





YE 


It looks like chocolate. It tastes like 
chocolate. Yet millions have found 
it such a big thingin keeping healthy. 
A little thing for a big purpose— 
a _T 
to keep “regular”—that’s Ex-Lax! 
‘Ex-Lax checks on every point you 
should look for in a laxative: 
Ex-Lax contains a laxative ingredi- 
ent approved by doctors everywhere. 
It tastes like the most delicious 
chocolate you ever ate. 
It does not gripe or 
disturb the stomach. 
Causes no disagreeable 
after-effects. 
It is not habit-forming. 
It is a laxative scienti- 
fically timed to act thor- 
oughly, gently and safely. 








what a big part it plays 
in the health of millions 


Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. 
In the 27 years that Ex-Lax has been 
a household favorite, many laxatives 
have come and gone. Yet Ex-Lax is 
still the leader, holding old friends 
and winning hosts of new ones 
every year. 

There’s only one Ex-Lax! 
Success breeds envy. Beware of imi- 
tations of Ex-Lax! The names of some 
imitations sound like 
Ex-Lax. But there is only 
one genuine Ex-Lax. See 
the exact spelling when 
you buy. Insist on getting 
Ex-Lax to make sure of 
getting Ex-Lax results! 

Get Ex-Lax at any drug 
store—in 10c and 25¢ sizes. 
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vowels have a tubby-throaty effect. When Kay 
Francis says tomowow, wobber, twouble, how- 
ever, we must record it that way. 
FREDERIC MacA.pin 
Recording Dept. 
Warner-First National Studios 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Oldest Woman’s School 
Sirs: 

IME APRIL TWENTY 
FORTY WOMEN DOCTORS MAKE NO 
MENTION OF WOMANS MEDICAL COL. 
LEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA AT PHILADEL-. 
PHIA STOP OLDEST INSTITUTION IN THE 
WORLD FOR THE TRAINING OF WOMEN 
PHYSICIANS STOP FOUNDED EIGHTEEN 
FIFTY BY QUAKERS STOP AMONG ITS 
ELEVEN HUNDRED LIVING GRADUATES 
ARE WOMEN EMINENT IN MEDICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL FIELDS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


FOURTH PAGE 


MartTHA Tracy 
Dean 

Woman’s Medical College 

of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trme’s story reported the opening of 
a cancer clinic in the muliebral New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
did not go into the history of women’s 
medical schools. Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania has graduated some 
able women physicians, among them twelve 
fellows of the American College of Sur- 
geons, eight fellows of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. Among notable gradu- 
from Woman’s Medical’s own 
able faculty, are Professors Elizabeth Bass 
(Tulane College of Medicine), Rachelle 
S. Yarros (Illinois College of Medicine), 
Edith P. Mols (Florida State College for 
Women), Caroline Croasdale (New York 
State College for Teachers), Lillian Welsh 
(Goucher) and Curator Myrtelle M. 
Canavan of Harvard’s Warren Anatomical 
Museum.—Eb. 


Sweeping Statement 
Sirs: 


Your otherwise excellent account of the Scotts- 


| boro Case in your issue for April 17 contains one 





paragraph to w I should like to take excep- 
tion. It follows: 

“Southerners could not see how the jury could 
have decided otherwise. How could a man con- 
tinue to live in a small Southern town if every- 


one who passed him on the street knew that he 


| was one of twelve who set at liberty a black- 


amoor who surely had fought whites, possibly 
had molested a white woman?” 

This statement is entirely too sweeping. 
thousands of are shocked at 
Scottsboro verdict. They feel that it was contrary 
to the evidence. I have read many editorials on 
the case in Southern newspapers, and I have yet 
to find one in a paper published outside of Ala- 
bama which approved the verdict. 

Vircintus DABNEY 
1¢s-Dispatch 


IME ° 


The Weekly Ne 


U. 8, Pat. Off.) 


Many 


Southerners the 
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FOR EVERY WOMAN. 





NE of the few generalizations that 
can be safely made about the differ- 


ences between men and women is that 
women are on the average more varied, 
more versatile than men. 


The average man is just a business 


man. The average woman must be many 
people; she must be wife and sweetheart 
to her husband, mother to her children, 
and a good sport to her friends. And she 
can’t be all these things at once. 


The wise husband does not complain 
about the coffee on his wedding anni- 
versary, or when his wife is in a romantic, 
carefree mood. It is better not to address 
her on the subject of joining a golf club 
when she is busy mixing a cake; nor is it 
wise, when she is occupied with the solemn 
ritual of a manicure, to launch into the 
problem of what to do about breaking 
Johnny of his new tendency to swear. 

The three basicinterestsin any woman’s 
life are Romance, Her Home, Herself. 
Alone among women’s magazines, Mc- 
Call’s recognizes not only these clear-cut 
interests, but also the necessity for deal- 
ing with them separately. And so, every 
issue of McCall’s Magazine is now, in 


reality, three magazines in one. 


TIME 


i 






/ 


First comes McCall’s Fiction and News 


—the answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four-color 
cover, to mark the beginning of the sec- 
ond magazine—McCall’s Homemaking. 
And separating this from the third maga- 
zine—McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still 
another four-color cover. All three maga- 
zines, bound together as a unit, make up 
the new McCall’s. 


We made this change in publishing be- 


cause we knew, from asking thousands of 





NI 


an je plys « TRIPLE ROLE 


A TRIPLE LIFE.... 


women, that it would make McCall’s a 
vastly more attractive and useful maga- 
zine to the millions of women who read 
it every month. But an important by- 
product of the new McCall’s is now avail- 
able to advertisers. For the new McCall’s 
offers to every user of its space the oppor- 
tunity of placing his copy where the sur- 
rounding editorial material will lead the 
reader’s interest toward, instead of away 
from, his product. He may now make 
use of the principle of related selling, al- 
ready practiced by successful department 
He need have no fear that his 
advertising may say the right things to 


stores. 


the right woman at the wrong time. 
Glance, for yourself, at an issue of this 
new magazine. You will wonder, not 
why we dared to make so radical a change, 
but why no one thought of making so 


simple and sensible a change before. 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


ee New 
M*CALLS 
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“Send the Company your address| 


so that your Income Checks 





3 <a” gle EC aia | 
LUPE LE LOE EEL) Oa ge 
MOAT # 








enn: 


i erwin are people in this 
country who take lasting 
comfort in the fact that regu- 
larly each month, for the rest 
of their lives, they will receive 
income checks paid to them by 


their life insurance companies. 


You can find them in their 
homes inall parts of the country 
enjoying their leisure. And you 
can see them on their travels 
—the people whose dreams 
of contentment and peace of 


mind have come true. 


With assured incomes for the 
balance of their lives, their 
time is their own to use as 


they will. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 







If you would like to look for- 
ward to the day when you can 
cast off business cares, a 
Metropolitan Field-Man will 
show you a practical plan by 
which you may be able to 
accomplish your purpose. 


Although your present income 
or salary may not be large, 
perhaps you will find that by 
rearranging your expenditures 
you can provide for a definite 
Retirement Income. 


A fixed income for life is a very 
important part of a sound,well- 
rounded Program of Insurance. 
Send for a Field-Man—or use 
this coupon. 


will reach you promptly’ 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re. 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

— stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them ‘against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $5,000,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods, 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





WAT yy, 
Metropolitan Life Fy oy 
Insurance Company, OI a 
1 Madison Avenue, (T) c 
New York, N. Y. 2% 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have details regarding a 
practical way to provide 
a Retirement Income. 








NAME a 
ADDRESS peel 
emer 
CITY Leen pov 
5a Hee ee | 
lait 
So rine 
STATE POY ey haainy, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + + * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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/" NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


+s | THE PRESIDENCY Publisher Gore boomed Franklin Roose- Couch & Coach 
om 

















velt for the Presidency through his Fort i 2s oa 
Lauderdale News, his Deland Sun-N el ated sth 
1. ki uderdale News, his Deland Sun-News 
The Roose velt W eek iuderdale ( u elan un-News, heated 0 


his Daytona Beach Sun-Record 
r fits stor: . a Widener. ¢ aaa ee spree Sie 0 ; . > nosevelt’s study on > sec 
ymilies With an Astor, a Mellon, a Widener, a The President picked his first cousin dent Roosevelt idy on the second floor 


q Puli . , ) 5 ¢ : : ses tthe Wie aden . fl " : eY 
Baruch, .. I a. ba we (pee = Warren ‘Delano Robbins as Minister to “a res W hit = Ise tand: - bis ope 
many another notable, Franklin Rooseve Canada, and Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to eather couch t is comfortably low anc 


curving white wall of Presi- 


























last week attended his first Gridiron Club squashy, holds four grown men. Many 

dinner as President of the U.S. From the [ BY we long sittings have worn off most of its 

of re. seat of honor in the Willard Hotel ball- + Mi a | shine. Before it on the floor lies a tiger- 

room he watched Washington correspond- skin rug and within easy reach is a pedes- 

ents royally “roast” his New Deal in song tal ashtray. The couch’s deep easy pitch 

and skit. Burlesqued before him was “a not only relaxes the body but loosens the 

ns by wonderland from which men in hair shirts tongue to friendly informal talk. If the 

e loss have been expelled by men in asbestos World Economic Conference, opening in 

pants.” With a high wide grin he saw London June 12, proves a success, it will 

= himself welcomed into the peerage of dic- be due in no small measure to last week’s 

a tators by Russia’s Stalin, Italy’s Musso- discussions between President Roosevelt 

ae lini, Germany’s Hitler, Turkey’s Kemal and his distinguished visitors on _ this 
Pasha, Poland’s Pilsudski. A sow named White House couch 

f dis- Cleopatra was tried for high treason be- On it James Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 

a1 ac- cause she had littered two more pigs than Minister of Great Britain and First Lord 

the President had allotted her. President of the Treasury. let himself go limp and 

Roosevelt made a speech but, according to restful as he and the President viewed and 

| lives, Gridiron rules, “reporters are never pres- reviewed the economic distress of the 

| from ent.” world, tried to bring into common focus 

e, and Neither are ladies—in fact, though not War Debts, armaments, tariff barriers, 

less— in theory. Madam Secretary of Labor trade restrictions, silver, currency. On it 

eriods, Frances Perkins was only member of the Edouard Herriot, France’s chunky spe- 

Cabinet. not invited. While the Gridiron cial envoy who quickly tires of standing, 

aniza- dinner was in oe Mrs Roosevelt eased his short legs while he discussed his 

benefit gave Miss Perkins ; ¢ 1 party-for-l adies- -only = country s need for politic il sec urily with 

visible at the White House. In an exuberant mo- Wide World a U. S. President whose good French 

olders ment Major, the Roosevelt police dog and Conrerees Herriot & ROOSEVELT made M. Herriot blush for his bad Eng- 

only male present, nipped Madam Senator * mh ss lish. On it sat large-frame ed Richard Bed- 

— Caraway of Arkansas on the arn Good French shamed bad English. ford Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, 

— @ At work last week was President Roose- Belgium and for 25 years a career diplo- whose ¢ igerness | a quic k pes & 

AT typ velt on his three last special messages to Mat. to be Ambassador to Brazil tani bargain with U S. had to be 

% Congress which he hopes to get adjourned € Down the Potomac to Indian Head and — festrained by President Recoewit. On 


y longer at back to Washington cruised President Jt next week were [oO Sil Guido Jung, 
Italy’s Minister of Finance, on his way to 


the U. S. aboard the Conte di Savoia as 


bout June 1. If it should dall 

the Capitol. he was expected to raise a Roosevelt one balmy afternoon and eve- 
point of personal privilege in demanding ning last week. Also aboard the Sequoia : . a Be 
avacation. One message dealt with tariffs Were seven big-eyed girls from Manhat- Premier Mussolini's personal representa- 
nd War Debts. another with railroads. tan’s Todhunter School, guests of Mrs tive, and ng ae orig a + 
The third was to cover the Administra- Roosevelt, their onetime teacher. the German R 





bank whom Dictator 
Hitler had dispatched to Washington 





tion’s public works program, if & when 






that program is fixed. Last week th Not actually on the couch during the 
rH yrogra S re( ast veek e ak : ‘ Sin 2 
ee es : wae 4 White House talks, but sitting close by in 
: Cabinet was divided into one faction that CONTENTS eA ie ta tae Gee 
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WY bs 2 A cronautics ) last week a stocky, square-shouldered man 
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s @ On June 3, 1898 Richmond Pearsor ] \ oA but when he did speak 
+ Hobson won the nation’s applause by sink- Let : tret. his voice was 
ing the Merrimac to bottle up the Spanis! V se yw, almost a diffident 
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leet in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba ches 6 1 1ond Moley. Officially 
Last week President Roose velt pinned VWiscella >> he was there as an Assistant Secretary of 
Congressional Medal ol Honor on tl Musi 14 State. Personally he was there because, 
Hobson breast for that feat. Mr. Hobsor National Afiairs 9 as head of tl Brain Trust.” he is Presi- 
] ee a famed anti-narcotics cru- Peopli 4 dent Roosevelt’s closest. most intimate 
sider (Time, March 2, 1931). Press es sie 11 adviser. The President calls him “Ray.’ 
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National A ffairs— (Continued) 





expounded by one statesman after another 
from the black couch. 

Ranged around to help Dr. Moley help 
the President was a corps of U. S. sub- 
experts, chief among them William Chris- 
tian Bullitt, veteran of the Paris Peace 
Conference and_ unofficial man-about- 
Europe whom President Roosevelt fort- 
night ago put back into the State Depart- 
ment as a special assistant to Secretary 
Hull; James Paul Warburg, able banking 
son of an able banking father; and 
Charles William Taussig, head of Ameri- 
can Molasses Co., a minor member of the 
Roosevelt “Brain Trust” during the cam- 
paign. James Warburg’s father was the 
late Paul Moritz Warburg, member of the 
first Federal Reserve Board. James first 
saw light in Germany 36 years ago. A 
Harvard man, he served his banking ap- 
prenticeship in Boston, Washington, Man- 
hattan, emerged as vice president of In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, is today vice 
chairman of Bank of Manhattan Co. On 
Broadway he is known as Paul James 
whose lyrics, with music by his trim wife, 
Kay Swift, helped to make the first Little 
Show and Fine & Dandy successful. Last 
year he advised a House committee to cut 
the dollar’s gold coverage from 40% to 
35% or 30% and make up the difference 
in silver. He is now being considered by 
President Roosevelt as Undersecretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Taussig’s sugar business has given 
him wide knowledge of trade and tariff 
problems, on which President Roosevelt 
has drawn heavily. Also 36, he is smooth, 
polished, clever. 

The job of the sub-experts was to nail 
down indisputable facts with the foreign 
experts and pass their composite work 
along to the White House. What was the 
world silver situation? Dr. Moley & col- 
leagues would gather all available silver 
data, march into a conference room at the 
State Department, sit down around a table 
with a corps of British experts. They 
would compare their statistics, debate dis- 
crepancies, argue unknown quantities and 
agree on a set of figures about silver which 
both the President and Prime Minister 
MacDonald could accept for their broad 
discussion of policy. A few hours later 
Dr. Moley would lead his sub-experts into 
a second room to do the same thing with 
the French on tariffs, then into a third 
room to settle wheat matters with the 
Canadians, finally back to the first room 
to take up currency with the British. 
These rounds were not flashy enterprises 
to make newspaper headlines; they were 
a diplomatic necessity on which the White 
House couch talks were based. Let the 
President hesitate on a detail of India’s 
silver holdings or France’s light artillery 
or Canada’s tariff administration—and 
Expert Moley was close at his side to sup- 
ply the exact information. 

Once or twice a day during the week 
President Roosevelt and his visiting 
statesmen would issue joint White House 
communiqués about their talks. Like 


most communiqués, these were more con- 
cealing than revealing. They dealt almost 
wholly in generalities. One told how Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. MacDonald had 


laid the basis of a ‘“‘clearer understanding” 
on War Debts but, in the next breath, de- 
nied that “any plan or settlement is under 
way.” The President and Mr. Bennett had 
“a very helpful exchange of views.”” The 
President and M. Herriot came to “as 
complete an understanding as possible be- 
tween our two countries in regard to our 
common problems” but left “definite 
agreements” to the World Conference. 
Mr. MacDonald explained in his farewell 
to the Press: ““‘We now understand each 
other, as it were, elbow to elbow. We 
have got above and beyond mere market 
haggling and foggling. ‘I will give you six- 
pence in silver if you will give me six cop- 
pers.’ Bah! That is not the way of going 
to work together. We’ve got above that.” 

Certain facts, however, bulked through 
the misty idealism generated by the White 
House conversations: 

1) President Roosevelt promised no 
War Debt moratorium June 15; he expects 
full payments on that date, pending a 
separate settlement of the debt issue out- 
side the London Conference. 

2) President Roosevelt is ready to con- 
sider France’s demand for a consultative 
treaty to determine and punish an aggres- 
sor nation, such a treaty being a step 
toward guaranteeing France’s political se- 
curity; but France and Europe must first 
agree to real disarmament at Geneva and 
show an honest desire to keep the peace 
(see p. 16). 

3) President Roosevelt favors an all- 
round tariff truce until the World Con- 
ference; such a truce would prevent any 
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Hers the music, his the words. 


power from jacking up its duties before 
June 12 to gain a bargaining advantage at 
London (see p. 16). 


. . © 


In the White House Woodrow Wilson 
was a college professor who surrounded 
himself with practical politicians to help 
him work his executive will. Representa- 
tive Oscar Underwood wrote his tariff bill. 


Representative Carter Glass wrote his 
Federal Reserve Act. William Jennings 
Bryan handled his foreign relations. Wi- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo ran the Treasury, 

Franklin Roosevelt is a practical poli- 
tician who has surrounded himself with 
college professors to help him work his 
executive will. The oldest, closest and 
most trusted of these is Raymond Moley 
He is not a great man but he is a powerful 
one. His influence on the Administration 
is felt far beyond his nominal job of As. 
sistant Secretary of State. Through his 
ear is the shortest and swiftest route to 
the heart of the White House. He does 
not make up the President’s mind for him 
but he supplies the raw material on which 
that mind is made up. What Postmaster 
General Farley & Col. Howe are to Preg- 
dent Roosevelt in the realm of practical 
politics Dr. Moley is to him in the realm 
of political practice. 

Raymond Moley has come far by his 
own wits since his humble birth at Berea, 
Ohio, outside Cleveland. His grandfather, 
Hippolyte Moléy, was a Frenchman who 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, married 
an Irish woman. A _ precocious child, 
“Ray” Moley was reading Jvanhoe at 7, 
discussing the Trojan Wars at 8. At 19 
he was graduated with a Ph.B. by Berea’s 
Baldwin-Wallace College. Migrating to 
the neighboring village of Olmsted Falls, 
he served as superintendent of schools 
was elected mayor at 21. Tuberculosis 
drove him to Denver. Two years later 
he was back in Ohio a well man, though 
to this day he has to be careful about his 
health. In Cleveland he got a job teaching 
high school history, while on the side he 
took his master’s degree at Oberlin. His 
call to Western Reserve as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science resulted largely 
from his reputation for using the library 
That summer he married Eve Dall (no 
kin to the President’s son-in-law), who 
bore him twin sons, now aged 8. At West- 
ern Reserve he is still well remembered 
as the professor who required his classes 
to read the New Republic when that po- 
lite journal of parlor liberalism was con- 
sidered Red. 

In 1919-20 crime suddenly engulfed 
Cleveland. Professor Moley resigned from 
Western Reserve to take charge of the 
Cleveland Foundation and, with it, con- 
duct a notable survey of criminal con- 
ditions in the city. His report not only 
resulted in a civic clean-up but als 
marked his real start as a professional 
fact-finder. He conducted similar crime 
investigations in Missouri, Illinois, Vir 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, California, Indiana. Later his service 
on the New York State Crime Commis 
sion gave him the final stamp of authority 
as an expert on the administration 
criminal justice. Yet despite his insight 
into conditions, he declares: “I feel n0 
call to remedy evils. I have not the slight: 


est urge to be a reformer. Social worker | 


make me very weary. They have no sens 
of humor.” 
In 1923 he transferred as an associate 
professor of government to Columbia Uni 
versity where he had got his Ph.D. five 
vears before. In 1928 he was made a pre 
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fessor. of public law. To the girls of 
Barnard College he taught government 
and politics in a humorous, informal way 
that charmed most of them. They also 
liked his after-class teas. 

Before he was Governor of New York, 
Franklin Roosevelt spotted Professor 
Moley on the State Crime Commission, 
decided he would be a useful citizen to 





° Wide World 
CELESTE JEDEL 
She followed her teacher on high. 


keep within calling distance. Mr. Roose- 
velt was. impressed with his ability to as- 
semble political facts; liked his fresh po- 
litical outlook. Here was no cut & dried 
college professor wedded to the past but 
rather an agreeable, cultured man who 
was itching for a chance to put his aca- 
demic theories on government into prac- 
tice, a man of thoughtful independence 
who could admire Tammany’s Boss Mur- 
phy and still vote for Socialist Norman 
Thomas, a man who could say without 
cynicism: ‘Practical politics is deperdent 
upon an ability to guess accurately which 
way to act.” 

Raymond Moley is not an economist, 
nor is he a lawyer. Yet Mr. Roosevelt, 
after his presidential nomination, found 
him highly useful in both fields. He be- 
came the first member of the Democratic 
campaign “Brain Trust.” He helped Mr. 
Roosevelt write his speeches. He coined 
stinging phrases for him (e. g., “industrial 
cannon fodder”). He traveled up & down 
the land with the party nominee. And he 
had his reward when he and he alone 
marched into the Red Room with Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt to discuss War Debts 
with President Hoover last November. 

President Roosevelt gave Dr. Moley his 
State Department appointment three days 
after the inaugural. For his personal staff 
the new Assistant Secretary picked Arthur 
Mullen Jr., son of Mr. Roosevelt’s Chi- 
cago convention floor manager; Celeste 
Jedel, 22, a pretty honor student out of 
one of his Barnard classes; Annette 
Pomerene, 23, a tall, dark, crisp graduate 
of Hunter College. Celeste Jedel has her 


desk in his office, is carried on the de- 
partment’s rolls as a member of its legal 
staff. She used to help Dr. Moley run his 
Barnard classes, manage his tea parties. 
So well does she know the current of his 
mind that she can, if necessary, write 
letters, articles, speeches for him. A fea- 
ture of the Assistant Secretary’s office 
routine is what he calls “the children’s 
hour between the dark and the daylight” 
when his staff assembles at his desk to 
dispatch departmental business before 
going home. 

Dr. Moley lives with Mr. Mullen at 
the Carlton Hotel, three squares from his 
office. He drives a sleek new Packard 
roadster. He takes no exercise, plays no 
golf, says: “I know of no scientific proof 
that all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” Mrs. Moley and the .twins 
have been in Santa Barbara since Septem- 
ber, will probably remain there until au- 
tumn. Dr. Moley likes to exhibit to call- 
ers his sons’ watercolors and drawings 
from California. Their photograph, in 
identical bathing suits, hangs high on his 
office wall. 

Each morning he walks to the White 
House and spends his two most important 
hours of the day there. Later, back at his 
office, he receives a string of callers, each 
with an Idea to be put before the Presi- 
dent. Worthwhile ideas reach their desti- 
nation in short order. Many an evening 
Dr. Moley passes with the President, re- 
viewing the day’s developments, planning 
for the morrow. 

Because of his easy access to the White 
House and the weight of his words with 
the President, Dr. Moley is viewed with 
alarm, if not distrust, by most of the 
Democratic politicians at the Capitol. So 
are the other members of the “Brain 
Trust’”—Rexford Guy Tugwell in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Adolf Au- 
gustus Berle Jr. in the R. F. C., Colum- 
bia professors both. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives privately denounce them as 
“second-raters” who command no wide- 
spread academic respect, flay them as 
radical theorists who are about to strangle 
the U. S. Government to death. Oft- 
repeated are the predictions that some day 
the power of the “Brain Trust” over the 
White House will cause a terrific rebellion 
within the party against its leader. 

But Dr. Moley, jealous of his close as- 
sociation with the President, is no radical. 
He believes in economic planning—just 
as Herbert Hoover did before the election. 
He believes in private property rights and 
due process of law no less firmly than 
does Chief Justice Hughes. For practical 
politicians like “Jim” Farley and “Joe” 
Robinson he has the greatest admiration. 
He has even expressed this arch-Hamil- 
tonian view: “We would have better gov- 
ernment if less people voted. There is no 
such thing as faith in numbers. The more 
numbers you have, the more foolish is 
the result.” Friends know he is not being 
ironic when he says: “I am essentially a 
conservative fellow. I tilt at no wind- 


mills.” As a political technician his job is 
primarily to show President Roosevelt 
how to do things rather than what to do. 


The greatest achievement generally 
credited to Technician Moley is the White 
House discovery of how to get around the 
Constitution. The Moley method: have 
Congress delegate its constitutional power 
to the President for a fixed period and 
within certain broad limits. That princi- 
ple was the basis of the Economy bill 
whereby the President cut veterans’ pen- 
sions which Congress was scared to touch. 
On it also rests the farm bill which grants 
broad authority to the President’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Dr. Moley helped 
draft the currency inflation bill which 
strips Congress of most of its constitu- 
tional power to regulate the value of 
money. Soon Congress is expected to be 
asked to pass over to the White House, 
under this Moley device, its authority over 
tariff rates and War Debt payments. In 
two months Political Scientist Moley has 
found a way to concentrate in the hands 
of the President greater executive power 
than ever before in U. S. history. That 
fact alone explains why Professor Moley 
is viewed with alarm on Capitol Hill. 


THE CABINET 
Mint Lady 


President Roosevelt made another deep 
bow to the ladies last week. He had al- 
ready made Frances Perkins the country’s 
first female Cabinet member by appoint- 
ing her Madam Secretary of Labor. He 
had made Ruth Bryan Owen first U. S. 
woman envoy by appointing her Madam 
Minister to Denmark. Now, to be the 
first Madam Director of the Mint he 





Underwood & Underwood 
NELLIE TAYLOE Ross 
Other ladies want jobs for their husbands. 


chose, and the Senate confirmed, Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, hardy Wyoming plains- 
woman who in 1925 had the distinction 
of being first U. S. woman Governor when 
she filled the vacancy left by her deceased 
husband 

Madam Director Ross has been a potent 
Democratic lady ever since she joined the 
Smith forces in 1928 and became vice 
chairman of the National Committee in 
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charge of women’s activities.* Salary of 
her new job will be $8,000 a year, minus 
the 15% cut ordered by the President for 
all government employes. She will super- 
vise all three U. S. mints, seven assay 
offices, issue a quarterly estimate for the 
Customs Service of the value of foreign 
coins. The man whom she _ relieves, 
Robert J. Grant, had held the job since 
1923. He will sail for Shanghai, become 
mint adviser to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The House: 

@ Passed (383-to-4) a bill to create a 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. for refinancing 
mortgages of $10,000 or less on homes 
valued at $15,000 or less; sent it to the 
Senate. The Treasury would subscribe 
$200,000,000 to the capital of the corpora- 
tion which, in turn, would issue up to 
$2,000,000,000 in bonds. The U. S. would 
guarantee the 4% interest on these bonds 
which would be exchanged for 5% home 
mortgages. Defeated (133-to-77) was a 
proposal for direct cash loans to home- 
owners to ease their mortgage troubles. 
@ Adopted (209-to-150) a resolution in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee to in- 
vestigate impeachment charges by Vir- 
ginia’s Smith against Federal Judge Low- 
ell of Massachusetts (see p. 14). 

@ Adopted a resolution whereby the New 
York State Power Authority would get 
hydro-electric rights along the interna- 
tional rapids as a result of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway development; sent it to 
the Senate. For these rights the State Au- 
thority would contribute about $89,000,- 
ooo toward the $272,000,000 total U. S. 
cost of the project with Canada. 


The Senate: 

@ Passed (64-to-20) the farm relief & 
mortgage bill with the currency inflation 
amendment; sent it to conference (see 
col. 2). 

@ Debated a bill by Nebraska’s Norris 
to create a Tennessee Valley Authority to 
operate Muscle Shoals. 

@ Passed a bill by Ohio’s Bulkley to allow 
national banks to lend more than 10% of 
their resources to one borrower, as a 
means of paying off depositors in closed 
banks. 

@ Received from the Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee a bill for Federal control 
of new security issues offered for inter- 
state sale. 

@ Consented to the ratification of a 
treaty with Mexico providing for the 
straightening and control of the Rio 
Grande near El Paso. Each country will 
spend about $3,000,000 on levees. 

*In hot demand are jobs for husbands of 
Democratic women workers. Emily Newell Blair, 
Mrs. Ross’s predecessor on the National Com- 
mittee, got her husband Harry into the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a special assistant. Minne- 
sota’s Annie Dickie Olsen is looking for a diplo- 
matic berth for her husband Peter. Uxorial ef- 
forts are also being made by Mrs. Harrison 
Parkman, vice chairman of the Kansas State 


Committee, Mrs. June Fickel, vice chairman of 
the Iowa State Committee and Mrs. Marie Proc- 
tor, secretary of the Washington State Commit- 
tee. 


Glass’s Stand 


Washington gossips last week had Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Woodin out of the 
Cabinet. He had, they whispered, broken 
with President Roosevelt over the latter’s 
currency inflation program pending in 
Congress. Was he not a “hard money” 
man from New York? Had he not been 
absent from his office for days: How 
could he do less than resign? 

When these stories reached Secretary 
Woodin as he lay ill with quinsy in his 
Carlton Hotel apartment, he summoned 
newshawks to his bedside. They found 
him propped up on pillows with a bath- 
robe across his shoulders. In a cracked but 
insistent voice he declared: 

“Reports that I am about to resign have 
been industriously promoted during my 
illness. I wish you would deny them as 
emphatically as you can. . . . I feel that 
my work in the Treasury is just beginning. 
I am supremely happy. . . . It seems to 
me most unsportsmanlike that any one 
should take advantage of my illness to cir- 
culate such falsehoods. . . . All of these 
rumors, including the comment that my 
seat in the Treasury would be ‘so hot that 
I would need a pair of asbestos pants’ can 
be relegated to the realm of dreams. I 
am with the Chief until the end and he is 
going to lead us out of this situation.” 

But though his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury- stuck by him on the inflation issue, 
President Roosevelt last week did lose the 
support of his Party’s elder statesman on 
government finance and his first choice for 
Secretary of the Treasury, Virginia’s Sen- 
ator Carter Glass. He it was who wrote 
the 1932 platform plank pledging the 
Democracy to a “sound currency at all 
hazards.” During the campaign he arose 
from a sick-bed to deliver a deadly at- 
tack upon Herbert Hoover’s fiscal program 
which won him 5,000 messages of con- 
gratulation. He turned down the Treasury 
portfolio because he thought he could be 
of more service to the new President in the 
Senate. If he had accepted that post 
March 4, he would certainly have re- 
signed it last week, so far apart had he and 
the President been wedged by the money 
issue. 

A serious hush fell over a full Senate 
chamber as Senator Glass rose to his feet 
and, against doctor’s orders, delivered the 
only notable speech of the inflation debate. 
His physical strength was at low ebb. 
Tears stood in his soft brown eyes. But 
his words, bitten off out of the corner of 
his mouth, were edged with their old- 
time vehemence. . . . After 20 minutes 
he slumped back into his chair, weak and 
exhausted. About him crowded inflation- 
ists and anti-inflationists, to wring his 
small hand, praise his courage. 

As legislative sire of the Federal Re- 
serve System Senator Glass objected first 
to what he called having that independent 
credit establishment “degraded into a ser- 
vile agency of the Treasury Department 
and used as a doormat.” The least objec- 
tionable feature of the bill, he found, was 
the authority for the President to issue 
$3,000,000,000 in unsecured currency. But 
it was the proposal to permit the President 








to devalue the gold dollar that aroused 

Senator Glass to an eloquent pitch: 
“With 40% of the entire gold supply of 

the world, why are we going off the gold 


standard? Foreign governments could 
withdraw less than $700,000,000 of our 
gold, which would leave us an ample fund, 
... The suggestion that we may de- 
value the gold dollar 50% means national 
repudiation. It means dishonor! It is im- 
moral! . . . There never was a necessity 
for a gold embargo, for making statutory 
criminals of citizens who may please 
to take their property in gold out of 
banks. 

“Tf there were need to go off the gold 
standard, very well, I would say let us go 
off. But there has been no need. If there 
were need for currency expansion, I would 
say let us expand. . My colleagues 
talk about serving the public. What pub- 
lic? The men who work for a wage, the 
clerks, the stenographers, the professional 
men will be the people to suffer under this 
unbridled expansion. That is what it is 
because the rein is so loose that the steed 
will never stop until he goes over the 
precipice, killing his rider. 

“T find I must desist. It is painful to 
disagree with the occupant of the White 
House whom I love and respect. But I 
am one Democrat who is going to vote 
against this inflation amendment. I may 
have regret but shall never make apologies 
for acting upon my own convictiohs and 
conscience.” 

But no speech by Senator Glass or any- 
one else could stop the onward sweep of 
the President’s inflation measure through 
the Senate. When Senator Arthur Robin- 
son, Indiana Republican, tried to tag on 
a provision for paying off the Bonus with 
“greenback” currency, Senator Joseph 
Taylor Robinson, Arkansas Democrat, 
thundered, “I am authorized to say for the 
President that he is unqualifiedly against 
this amendment. . The currency infla- 
tion provisions of this bill are intended 
for the express purpose of enabling the 
Treasury to make provision for maturing 
Federal obligations.” The Roosevelt 
steamroller flattened the Bonus.* As an 
amendment to the farm relief bill, Infla- 
tion was adopted by the thwacking vote 
64-to-21. Only two other Democrats— 
North Carolina’s Bailey and Ohio’s Bulk- 
ley—joined Senator Glass in opposition. 

Almost forgotten in the excitement over 
Inflation was the farm bill which after 
three weeks’ debate the Senate also passed 
64-to-20. The House had already ap 
proved separately a farm price bill and 
a farm mortgage bill which were lumped 
together in the Senate measure. It stil 
had to act on the currency amendment 
Such action was expected promptly and 
without change as a result of a conference 
between the two houses. 

The sheer physical bulk of the farm 





*Last week another bonus march on Wash- 
ington was threatened for mid-May. One Harold 
Foulkrod, agent for the “Bonus Expeditionary 
Force Rank & File,” issued a call for 50,000 
veterans. Foulkrod was repudiated by the leaders 
of last year’s B. E. F. Last week he was ejected 
from the Senate gallery for applauding Indiana: 
Robinson. 
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bill with amendments was more than 
matched by the dictatorial powers it gave 
the President over Agriculture and Fi- 
nance. He could fix and collect a process- 
ing tax on wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, dairy 
products, tobacco, rice, sugar beets and 
cane with which to pay producers of these 
commodities to reduce their output. He 
could rent an unlimited amount of farm 
land to take it out of production. He 
could let cotton growers speculate on a 
rising market by giving them free options 
on government cotton in return for re- 


duced acreage. He could issue $2,000,- 
000.000 worth of Federal Land Bank 
bonds to refinance farm mortgages at 


43%. He could compel the Federal Re- 
serve to absorb $3,000,000,000 worth of 
U. S. securities. He could issue $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of paper money, backed 
only by the good name of the U. S. He 
could cut the gold content of the dollar 
to so¢. He could order the free coinage 
of an unlimited amount of silver at a gold 
ratio of 16-to-r or any other ratio he 
chose. He could cut War Debts about 
30% this year by accepting payments up 
to $200,000,000 in silver worth s5o¢ an 
ounce. 

He could do all these things but his 
spokesmen assured the country that he 
would not do them unless absolute emer- 
gency required it. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Standley for Pratt 


The Navy Department last week an- 
nounced a wholesale shakeup of 24 com- 
mands, due to age limits having been 
reached and tours of duty ended, to take 
effect throughout the year. Most impor- 
tant was the appointment of Vice Admiral 
William Harrison Standley, 60, to be Chief 
of Naval Operations, the Navy’s No. 1 
tactical post. At a date not yet named he 
will succeed Admiral William Veazie Pratt, 
who reached retirement age March t. 
President Roosevelt wants Admiral Pratt 
to stand by until final disposition ef the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. 

Meantime, Admiral Standley will be 
transferred from the command of the 
cruiser division of the Scouting Force, 
normally based on the Atlantic Coast but 
for the past year lingering in the Pacific, 
tocommand the Battle Force. Like famed 
Captain Reece, R. N. of the Bab Ballads, 
Admiral Standley says he pays more atten- 
tion to personnel than to technical affairs. 


‘I am interested in everything that con- 
cerns my officers and men.” 

Born at Ukiah, Calif. in the northern 
redwood country, William Standley was 


the son of a sheriff-rancher. In 1890 he 
tead an advertisement for competitive ex- 
aminations to Annapolis. He frankly ad- 
mits that he took the tests “just for an 
excuse to go to Santa Rosa,” was surprised 
When he won the appointment. At the 
Naval Academy he played baseball, foot- 
ball. Graduated in 1895, he was assigned 
to the Asiatic Fleet. During the Philip- 
pine insurrection he distinguished himself 
by going ashore in the dead of night, wad- 
ing through a swamp and making a sketch 


from a tree of an enemy camp. After 
Manila he spent some time in Central 
America “watching revolutions.” During 


the War he trained officers at Annapolis. 

Admiral Standley has had plenty of ex- 
perience for his new job in handling for 
two years the Navy’s new instruments, its 
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ADMIRAL STANDLEY 


shaken up to the top. 


Treaty Cruisers. He is also a gunnery ex- 
pert. Of medium height. grey-haired Ad- 
miral Standley is regarded as “swell” by 
the elevator boy and telephone operator 
of his Long Beach, Calif. apartment house. 
His son & namesake is in charge of the 
torpedo school at the San Diego naval air 
station. One of his four daughters married 
a naval man. 

New commander of the U. S. Fleet will 
be Vice Admiral David Foote Sellers of 
Texas, who was President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s naval aide, has fought and won 
medals all over the map. He will succeed 
Admiral Richard Henry Leigh, who be- 
comes a member of the General Board. 

Rear Admiral Frank Brooks Upham is 
to be commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet, replacing Admiral Montgomery 
Meigs Taylor. Rear Admiral Frank Harde- 
man Brumby, commander of battleship 
division No. 1 of the Battle Force, suc- 
ceeds Vice Admiral Frank Hodges Clark 
as commander of the Scouting Force. 


PROHIBITION 


Moonshine Mansion 

Ever since Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry 
Belmont left it in 1917 to build a medieval 
castle at Sands Point (now inhabited by 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst), and later 
to go abroad and die, her old estate near 
Hempstead, L. I. has been on the down- 
grade. It was sold to Cold Stream Corp 
which converted part of it into a golf 
club not too choosey about its membership 
Last week a plaintiff with a debt against 
Cold Stream Corp. asked that a receiver 
be appointed for the property. The ap- 


pointee was one Felix A. Duffy, secretary 
to Nassau County’s Democratic Boss 
Philip Krug. Receiver Duffy got in his car, 
drove up to the vast old cupolaed Belmont 
mansion. On its spacious veranda he was 
surprised to find several revenue agents, 
reading old magazines, in possession of the 
premises 

“I’m the 
Duffy. 

“Well.” said the agents, “look what you 
received.” 


receiver,’ announced Mr. 


Inside the spacious house, vacant for 
years but well cared for, Mr. Duffy was 
dazzled to behold the burnished copper 
and carefully painted ironwork of a 5,000- 
gal. alcohol still, capable of filling a battery 
of 19-bbl. vats daily. Downstairs was a 
5,000-gal. molasses vat. Throughout the 
house, parquet flooring and plate glass 
mirrors had been scrupulously polished. 
The control room for this $100,000 plant, 
which had taken six weeks to build and had 
been in operation only ten days, was lo- 
cated in the late Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom. 


A sign outside the door warned: KEEP 
OUT FOR MIX AND ENGINEER- 
ING DEPARTMENTS ONLY. 


The Federal agents told Mr. Duffy that 
they had also found another still, possibly 
independently owned, in a building near 
the 15th hole of the Cold Stream golf 
course. Six moonshiners were arrested in 
the Belmont mansion, where they had pre- 
ferred to live in the less elaborate servants’ 
quarters. None of these was regarded by 
the raiders as the ringleader. A search for 
him began as well as an investigation to 
find out how the ‘leggers—who had taken 
every precaution for secrecy save that of 
muffling the alcohol fumes, which could be 
detected half a mile away—had got access 
to the old Belmont place. 


JUDICIARY 


“Vankee Common Sense” 


On the frosty morning of Jan. 13, 1932 
the hard-riding, fox-hunting socialites of 
Loudoun County, Va. awoke to find mur- 
der in their midst. Sometime during the 
night Agnes Boeing IIsley, widow of a well- 
to-do Wisconsin banker, had been brutally 
done to death in bed at her house in 
Middleburg. Also killed was her elderly 
white maid Mina Buckner. A butcher with 
a meat cleaver could not have done a 
gorier job. Nothing was stolen. 

The summer prior, Mrs. Ilsley had had 
a young Negro chauffeur named George 
Crawford. For receiving stolen goods 
Crawford had served five years on a Vir- 


ginia chain gang. About Middleburg he 
had been arrested for minor thefts but al- 
ways released for lack of evidence. When 
some liquor disappeared from the Ilsley 
house, Mrs. Ilsley discharged him. 
Immediately after the double murder 


of Loudoun County 
hounds to hunting 
George Crawford instead of a fox. Leader 
of the chase was Brigadier General William 
Mitchell, of Air Service renown, at whose 
home Mrs. Ilsley had visited the evening 
before her death. But George Crawford 
was not to be found, a fact which possibly 


nue 
the enraged citizenry 


put their horses 
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saved him from a lynching. Nevertheless 
he was indicted for the murder. 

Exactly one year later the police of Bos- 
ton fished up from the dregs of the city’s 
unemployed on a petty larceny charge a 
Negro who admitted he was George Craw- 
ford. But he stoutly denied the Middle- 
burg murders, insisting he had left Virginia 
months before the crime. To his defense 
rushed the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Vir- 
ginia’s Governor Pollard asked Massachu- 
setts’ Governor Ely to send Crawford 
down to stand trial. There were formal 
hearings. Boston witnesses upheld his alibi. 
Virginia witnesses knocked it down. A con- 
fession was introduced only to be repudi- 
ated. Governor Ely signed papers for 
George Crawford’s return to Virginia— 
when suddenly, last week. in stepped the 
might and majesty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Overnight George Crawford became 
a national headline character potentially 
as famous as that other obscure Negro, 
Dred Scott.* 

Into the Boston court of U. S. District 
Judge James Arnold Lowell, cousin of 
Harvard’s president, had gone N. A. A. C. 
P. attorneys seeking a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. Judge Lowell. an individualist on & 
off the bench where he has sat for eleven 
vears, granted the writ. His legal reason- 
ing: Virginia does not permit Negroes to 
serve on juries; therefore any conviction 
of George Crawford would be voided by 
the Supreme Court as contrary to the 14th 
Amendment. Declared Judge Lowell: 

“The only persons who would get any 
good out of it would be the lawyers. The 
whole thing is absolutely wrong. It goes 
against my Yankee common sense. I’d 
rather be wrong on my law than give my 
sanction to legal nonsense. They say 
justice is blind but it is not blind as a bat.” 

Judge Lowell’s decision did not actually 
free George Crawford because Massachu- 
setts continued to hold the prisoner on 
$25.000 bail pending an appeal to a special 
session of the U. S. Circuit Court later 
this month. But it did send wave on wave 
of indignation rolling through Middleburg. 
across Virginia and over the entire South 
George Crawford became more than a 
‘runaway nigger,” for in him the South 
saw symbolized its right to administer 
criminal justice in its own way. The 
South remembers the fugitive slave law 
whereby a Negro might murder in the 
South and find asylum in the North. Be- 
low the Potomac there was wild talk of a 
sudden increase in lynching if the Lowell 
ruling became permanent. Only by force 
of arms could the South be compelled to 
put Negroes on its juries. The Scottsboro 
case in Alabama hinged on the same issue 
after trial and conviction. Judge Lowell 
had intensified the racial issue by raising 
it before trial. 

Southern resentment against Judge Low- 
ell quickly boiled to a climax in the House 


*Dred Scott, Missouri slave, sued for free- 
dom on the ground that two years’ residence 
with his master on free soil had made him a 
citizen. In 1857 the Supreme Court denied his 


Missouri Compromise of 1820 
That decision stripped Con- 


plea held the 
unconstitutional. 


vress of its power to pass on slavery in the ter- 
helped bring on the Civil War 


ritories, 





of Representatives. Two days after the 
Boston ruling Virginia’s Representative 
Howard Smith, whose district includes 
Loudoun County, arose and solemnly im- 
peached the Massachusetts jurist for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The gist of 
seven counts against him was that Judge 
Lowell had “wilfully, deliberately and 


Wide World 


Jupcre Lowe. 


“Justice ...is not blind as a bat.” 


viciously attempted to nullify the opera- 
tion of the laws for the punishment of 
crime in the State of Virginia.” Cried 
Representative Smith: “I do not contend 
that a judge may be impeached for an 
honest difference of opinion but I do aver 
and proclaim that a judge is impeachable 
who is either, first, so ignorant of the law 
as to be flagrantly incompetent or, second, 
who knowing the law, releases on the world 
a self-confessed murderer of the most 
vicious type.” 

Stirred to immediate action the House 
voted (209-to-150) to have its Judiciary 
Committee start an impeachment inquiry 
into Judge Lowell’s conduct. 

Judge Lowell waved Representative 
Smith’s charges aside as a triviality. Said 
he: “I don’t care what Smith said. I don’t 
know what he said and I don't want to 
know.” Because of the judge’s reputation 
as a liberal, one of the first lawyers to 
rush to his defense’was Boston’s William G. 
Thompson who once served as chief coun- 
sel in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Likewise 
members of the Boston Bar whose fathers 


and grandfathers were Abolitionists gave 
him warm support. But not so Governor 


Ely who declared: “Any fugitive will be 
deluding himself to think that Massa- 
chusetts will prove a refuge for all those 


who might be able to fight extradition 
along the lines of the Crawford case.” 
Thus, in Federal Circuit Court, “free” 
Massachusetts became the attorney for 


“slave” Virginia. 

Bostonians know Judge Lowell, whose 
mother was an Emerson, as the jurist who 
wears flashy cravats and lurid waistcoats. 
waves to friends from the bench, potters 


about with flowers. They like to bracke 
him as a legal libertarian with those other 
two Massachusetts justices, Oliver Wep. 
dell Holmes and Louis Dembitz Brandeis 
In 1930 Judge Lowell suffered a paralyti 
stroke that affected his walk. Last year 
when a Prohibition case based on wire. 
tapping was before him, he effected an 
acquittal by addressing the jury thus: 

“We love to think of Uncle Sam as , 
thoroughly upright man. . . . Let us look 
at the picture of Uncle Sam descending to 
wire-tapping. Instead of being an honor. 
able gentleman, he becomes a sneaking 
cur. Just think of the shame of this thing. 
worse, the pity of it!” 


FARMERS 
At Le Mars 


“Take off your hats and stop smoking in 
my court room.” 

Looking up from beneath his green eye- 
shade, Judge Charles Clark Bradley, 54, 
addressed his command to a rowdy crew 
of Iowans who were shoving their way 
into his small court room at Le Mar 
(pop.: 4,788) one afternoon last week 
Some were farmers in ragged overalls 
Others looked like blackshirted hoodlums 
from nearby Sioux City. They kept their 
hats on, continued to smoke. Before the 
tall bachelor on the bench were cases in- 
volving a first test of the new state law to 
suspend farm mortgage foreclosures. One 
of the intruders arrogantly demanded to 
be heard. Judge Bradley silenced him 
The crowd growled. 

Next thing Judge Bradley knew he was 
being yanked off his bench and dragged 
out to the court house lawn. Dozens of 
rough hands were mauling him. 

“Will you swear you won't sign no more 
mortgage foreclosures?” demanded a man 
with a blue bandana across his face 

“T can’t promise any such thing,” was 
Judge Bradley’s quiet answer. 

Someone struck him in the mouth, 
jeered: “Will you swear now?” The jurist 
toppled to his knees. His teeth felt loose 
but he managed to reply: “No, I wont 
swear.” 

A truck rattled up. Judge Bradley wa 
thrown up into it. A dirty handkerchief was 
tied across his eyes. The truck drove 
mile out of town, stopped at a lonely cross 
road. Again the judge was asked to sig 
no more foreclosures. Again he refused 
He was slapped and kicked, knocked to 
the ground, jerked back to his feet. 4 
rope was tied about his neck. The othet 
end was thrown over a roadside sign. The 
noose tightened. Judge Bradley wheezeé 
thought they were killing him. 

“Now will you swear to sign no mor 
foreclosure orders?” asked a voice. 

“No,” gasped the — half-unconscio 
judge 

From the truck a greasy hub-cap wi 
unscrewed, clapped down on_ his heat 
“That’s his crown!” crowed some yout 
ster. Oily slime ran down the judge’s fact 
His tormentors threw dirt at him whi 
stuck to the grease. 


“Get down on your knees and pray: | 
& broiler rides 


was the next command. 
“T'll gladly do that,” said Judge Bradle! 
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se 
bracket as he was led back to the middle of the 
se other road. Kneeling, he prayed: “Oh, Lord, I 
or Wen. pray thee, do justice to: all men. 

randeis “Will you swear—” 

aralytic “No!” 

ast year Off came Judge Bradley’s trousers, to be 
mM wWite- F seared with grease and filled with dirt. 


‘cted an 
hus : 
aM as a 


After a final round of slaps and punches, 
the rural niobsters sped away. A minister’s 
sof, passing in a car, helped Judge Bradley 


us look F jean his trousers and get back in them, 
nding to F jove him into Le Mars. He was not 
1 honot- F seriously hurt. 

sneaking That a State Judge should be thus out- 
is thing, f paved in Le Mars came as no great sur- 


prise to the rest of Iowa. Le Mars, a 
tough little: fester of farm unrest, Jast 
summer generated the farm strike idea 
which Ahlisted widespread support among 
idle farmers looking for trouble. One dis- 
order followed another as Sioux City 
toughs mixed violence with “striking.” 
Le Mars was one of the first towns to 
thwart farm’ foreclosures by physical 
force. Its recent behavior has given it a 
bad name as a lawless community rough 
throughout Iowa and the Midwest. 


1oking in 


‘een eye- 
dley, 54, 
ydy crew 
reir Way 
' 


ue Mars 


st week But what was hard for Iowans to un- 
overalls. [derstand was why Judge Bradley was 
100dlums f picked as victim of last week’s outburst. 
ept their J A fair & square jurist, he had never done 
fore the Panything on the bench, where he had sat 
cases in- F for 15 years, to antagonize local farmers. 
te law to f He was not a wealthy man; his $5,000 per 
res. One Pyear salary was about all he had. He liked 
anded to fto go fishing with his farmer friends. 


Back in Le Mars from the crossroad Judge 
Bradley refused to identify his assailants 
or to press prosecution. 

Clyde Herring, Iowa’s dapper, white- 
laired Governor, flayed the Bradley at- 
tack as “a vicious and criminal conspiracy 
nd assault, threatening a complete break- 
lown of all law and order.” He put Ply- 
mouth County under martial law, 

matched 250 guardsmen there to find the 
culprits and keep the peace. Said Gov- 
emor Herring: “We'll stop this high- 
handed disregard of law if it takes every 
soldier in the U. S. to do it.” -He de- 
nounced the Plymouth County sheriff as a 
‘weak sister who hasn’t the nerve to en- 
force the law.” 

Martial law was extended to idle coun- 
ties when farmers had stopped forec 
siles. Some 60 persons were arrested by 
guardsmen, shipped to Sioux City to await 
military trials. 


CRIME 


Poultry Racket 
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wheezet, F Little does the lowly broiler, carelessly 
eeping in his Long Island or Nev N Jer 
no mot § sey chicken run, know what crimes ma‘ > he 
ce. 9 committed over his carcass. He and s0,- 
1CONSCIOU F 000,000 other chickens, ducks, geese and 
turkeys from all over the U. S. are shipped 
b-cap Wis to New York C ity every year. Long be- 
his hea F fore he fulfills his destiny in the pot or 
ne yountFskillet, an amazing crime ring has its 


dge’s face 


] ° 
cP bloody eye on him. 
iim whic! 


To begin with, the broiler’s raiser is 
.,;olten told to what wholesaler he may sell. 

nd pray: (The truck and the ve ry crate in which the 

Proiler rides to town mz ly be under crimi- 


re Bradle' mal control. The food the broiler gets is 








dis- . 


sold by racketeers, and in the middle of the 
day or night he may be surprised to find 
his crate broken open, himself dumped out 
to squawk and flap in brief freedom until 
a predatory child or housewife captures 
him from his rightful owners. 

Ninety per cent of all New York poul- 
try is consumed by Jews, who eat two 








International 
Jor WEINER (LEFT) & FRIENDS 
He ruled from peep to squawk. 


pounds of kosher fowl per capita per 
week (see p. 24) and pay an estimated 
$16,000,000 a year to racketeers thereby. 
A swarthy man will say a blessing over 
the broiler when his end finally comes, and 
pass a sharp knife across his knotted gul- 
let. This man will be a shochet (ritual 
slaughterer), and he will probably belong 
to an association ruled by gangsters. 
Even dressed and plucked, the broiler is 
not yet free of violence, for if his owner 
does not string along with the corrupt 
kosher poultry “trust” (two who did not 
were shot down last year in Brooklyn and 
Queens), the broiler may have poison or 
kerosene sprinkled over him by a band of 
“the Boys,” ex-convicts and plug-uglies 
who police the trust. Even the butcher on 
the quiet street who finally sells the 
broiler, should he escape all his other 
criminal hazards, probably has his district 
and his customers and his wholesaler as- 
signed him by poultry racketeers. 

In The Bronx, one night early last 
month, police caught seven hoodlums 
vigorously banging sawed-off billiard cues 
against plate glass and fixtures, hurriedly 
releasing crates of fowl at the market of 
S. S. & B. Poultry Corp. The hood- 


lums were arrested, arraigned for trial 
last week. Soon the S. S. & B.’s pro- 
prietors—Hyman Blank, Samuel Shipnver 





and Samuel Weiner, whose business had 
already been chased out of the Manhattan 
poultry market by gangster terrorism— 
went to District Attorney Samuel Foley of 
Bronx County, told him they preferred 
to have the case dropped. Clearly they 
had been intimidated by the racketeers. 
“What do they think I am going to do 





fold up the county and hand it over to 
them?” angrily demanded Attorney Foley. 
“If I get an even break, I am going to put 
everybody involved in jail!” 

Seeking a case to peg a general assault 


on the whole corrupt kosher poultry 
racket, Attorney Foley clapped his fright- 


ened witnesses in prison, set their bail at 
$25,000 apiece. When, two days later, an 
unknown benefactor turned up with their 
bond, the partners became thoroughly 
alarmed. 

“We don’t want to go out,” they 
anxiously told Mr. Foley. “None of our 
people bailed us out. We want to stay 
in.” Mr. Foley found that the same man 
who had arranged bail for one of the de- 
fendants, “Big John” Petruzelli, had ar- 
ranged the witnesses’ bond. Wishing not 
only to keep his witnesses secure but also 
alive, the prosecutor had their collective 
bail raised to $750,000. 

An atmosphere of mystery surrounded 


the next attempt to free the witnesses 
against their wishes. One midnight 
Weiner’s brother Moe obtained a writ of 


habeas corpus for all three on the grounds 
that Weiner’s “wife was sick and business 


going to pieces.” “You mind your own 
business,” cried terrified Sam Weiner who, 
with Attorney Foley, had become con- 


vinced that his brother 
a lethal tool of gangland 

Mastermind behind these midnight as- 
saults and court scenes, believed the po- 
lice, was one Joe Weiner (no kin to Poul- 
terer Sam). Attorney Foley had him in- 
dicted with his seven henchmen. It proved 
easier to indict him than to find him. Po- 
lice began combing the city, delaying the 
trial meanwhile. 

Joseph Weiner was one of 81 
who sat on the grandstand required when 
a Federal judge held a-wholesale trial of 
the wholesale poultry trade three and a 
half years ago (Time, Oct. 21; Dec. 2, 
Last week the which 
had been clapped on the activities of the 
81 defendants was eased by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court 

Racketeer Weiner is said to realize $5,- 
000 a week f from the distribution of New 
York City’s fowl through his tight verti- 
cal industrial combination. Last year he 
settled his income tax difficulties for 


was being used as 


defendants 


1929). injunction 


1929-30-31 by paying on an admitted 
$80.000, a sum which Government agents 
began investigating last week as incom- 
plete 

While Internal Revenue agents were 
checking up on Racketeer Weiner’s in- 
come last week, Agent Hugh McQuil- 


onse (“Scarface 
red tax evasion 
tried & 
against 43 
Among the 
Chi- 


lan, = helped put Alph 
Al’) Capone in jail, prepa 
indictments, the Government’s 
true weapon against gangsters, 
Manhattan underworldlings 
13: Johnny Torrio, who abdicated 
cago to Capone; Ciro Terranova, “The 
Artichoke King’; Salvy Spitale and Irving 
Bitz, who hunted the underworld for 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. Already 
indicted are Fugitive Irving (“Waxie Gor- 
don”) Wexler (backer of Strike Me Pink) 
and Fugitive Arthur (“Dutch Schultz’) 
Flegenheimer, of the beerage. 
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The average European unfolding his 
thin morning paper last week found the 
U.S. an exciting welter. What was going 
on at those conferences in the White 
House? Was it the peasants of Idaho, 
Iowa or Ohio that were in armed revolt? 
What was the meaning of “controlled in- 
flation?” Could the U. S. Government 
control it better than the French or Ger- 
man Governments had done? 


All these things occurring 4,000 mi. 
away were of vital interest to Europe. 


Near at hand there was one man who in 
two brief scenes made things much 
clearer: U. S. Ambassador-at-Large Nor- 
man Hezekiah Davis. 

Geneva. To the interminable argu- 
ments of the League’s Disarmament Con- 
ference came white-haired Mr. Davis with 
an important statement. Announcing U. S. 
approval of the MacDonald Disarmament 
Plan (Time, March 27),* he added: 

“Part one of the British plan is designed 
to co-ordinate the efforts of members and 
non-members of the League of Nations to 
promote an established peace through con- 


sultation and methodical co-operation 
when peace may be threatened or 
broken. My Government has this 


whole question under careful advisement 

“Our ability to make our collaboration 
effective will depend in large part on the 
measure of disarmament we may be able 
now to achieve. It must be definite, it 
must be substantial. We are prepared to 
make very great efforts to assist in the 
maintenance of peace when a determina- 
tion to preserve peace is evidenced by the 
achievement of real measures for mutual 
and progressive disarmament. . . . At the 
appropriate time we should be _ willing 
to... give a more precise indication of 
the manner in which we consider that the 
United States can most effectively co- 
operate.” 

Surely here was an achievement of the 
White House conferences. Foreign oracles 
quickly interpreted this statement as a 
bargain between M. Herriot and President 
Roosevelt that the U. S. was willing to 
abandon its traditional Isolation and help 
the eternal French cry for Security in turn 
for real reduction in armaments and arma- 
ment expenditures. That was not the only 
fruit of the Washington conversations to 
appear in Geneva. Two days later Mr. 
Davis backed France and Britain to the 
full against German requests for “‘sample” 
tanks and siege guns, and let correspon- 
dents understand that this too was a 
Roosevelt-Herriot-MacDonald agreement. 

London. Next day the oracle spoke 
again, from Britain, whither the Ambassa- 

*The MacDonald Plan: Germany, France, 
Italy and Poland each to have a home army of 
200,000, France having an additional colonial 
force of 200,000, Italy 50,000 colonials. The 
Soviet Army cut to 500,000 men. Scrapping of 
air fleets to give 500 fighting planes apiece to 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia, U. S. 
Future mobile land artillery limited to 4-in. guns, 
and a consultative pact to bolster the Kellogg- 
Briand peace pact. 


dor-at-Large hurried by train and plane to 
join the organizing committee of the 
World Economic Conference. Again he 
had an official announcement : 

“At the opening of the World Economic 
Conference, the United States delegation 
will ask the Governments represented to 
join in an agreement to refrain during the 
period of the economic truce from making 
any material upward modification of tariff 
rates or enhancing any restrictions . . 
against the importation of goods which 
would give domestic producers additional 
advantages over foreign producers. 

“The agreement also would provide that 
no additional direct or indirect subven- 
tions should be introduced for the expan- 
sion of export industries, or discriminatory 
trade methods, or measures to promote 
dumping.” 

This, too, an armistice in the economic 
world war that has been waging violently 
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While he asked for an armistice, 
Britain girt for war 


since the adoption of the Young Plan in 
1929, came from the White House conver- 
sations. Armistice day will not come for a 
month and could not come too soon. With 
Ramsay MacDonald full of hope and still 
at sea last week, and while Britain’s 
bankers arranged to help the franc keep 
the dollar at its distance (see p. 18), 
the British Foreign Office and Board of 
Trade prepared for future battles with the 
U. S. by drawing up fresh trade agree- 
ments with everyone in sight: 

Copenhagen. The Danish Government 
agrees to take 80% of its coal imports 
from Britain and increase its annual steel 
& iron orders from 50.000 to 70,000 tons. 
Britain in return will take 63% of its 
breakfast bacon from Denmark and prom- 
ise no increased duties on Danish fish, 
eggs, or butter. 

Berlin. While Walter Runciman, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, hurried up 
trade agreements for Norway, Sweden, 
Poland and Finland, Germany signed one. 





Germany will take not less than 180,00 § 
tons of British coal monthly in return for f 





reduced British duties on razor blades 7 


clocks, toys, pianos, certain optical instry. 
ments, enameled ware, etc. 

Buenos Aires was next. A £10,000,00 
loan was arranged, not from, the British 
Treasury but from the banking firm of 
Baring Bros. In return for which British 


deposits frozen in Argentina by foreigy | 


exchange restrictions will be released 
Britain will import virtually as much bee/ 
from Argentina as she did before the Ot. 
tawa agreement with the Dominions 
These signed, British exporters relaxed 
with the feeling that the depreciated dol- 
lar was welcome to any additional crumbs 
of foreign trade it could pick up between 
now and June 12. 

Warsaw. Strange news from Poland 
raised a flurry in European chancelleries 
last week. A report appeared in the New 
York Times that Polish Foreign Minister 
Col. Josef Beck, Ambassador Jules La- 
roche of France and Dr. Vaclav Girsa, 
Czechoslovakian Minister (acting for Ru- 
mania and Jugoslavia as well), had met in 
Warsaw and signed an agreement pledging 
undying opposition to the dormant Musso- 
lini Four-Power Peace Plan (Timp, April 
10) and opposing revision of peace treat- 
ies. Both Warsaw and Paris loudly denied 
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the story, could not deny that the gentle- | 
men in question were in Warsaw busily | 


conferring about something. The Times’s 
correspondent apologized for a slip of the 
typewriter, said that the phrase should 
have been “designed an agreement,” not 
“signed an agreement.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Precarious Equilibrium” 

In Great Britain the Budget is an an- 
cient red leather despatch box which rests 
on a table in the House of Commons and 
for most of the year serves as a convel- 
ient elbow rest for weary orators. In par- 
liamentary language the British Budget is 
not “presented” but “opened” once a year. 
No opening is so well attended, for what 
the box contains vitally affects the pocket 
of every inhabitant of Great Britain. For 
the second time in his career, greying. 
long-necked Neville Chamberlain opened 
the Budget last week in a speech that took 
two hours and left most of his listeners 
wry-mouthed. There were few open com 
plaints. “Unimaginative” and “uninspired 
were the favorite adjectives of the British 
Press. 

The U. S. Press’s first shock was the dis- 
covery that Neville Chamberlain’s Budget 
contained no provision for the $75,950.00 
War debt installment due the U. S. @ 
June 1s. But then it was recollec:ed that 
last year’s Budget contained no War Debts 
provision either. Far more important Was 
a guarded announcement that the exchange 
equalization fund—money that the Brit 
ish Government has used to keep the 
pound steady by buying and selling dol 
lars, francs and other currencies agains 
it—was to be sharply increased. Said 
Chancellor Chamberlain: 

“Some time ago I decided it would lt 
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Will Your Tires Hold 


in those few rushing seconds when failure to stop may mean dis- 
aster? Life itself may depend on the few square inches of rubber 
where those tires touch the ground. Better be sure THAT rubber 


has sure-gripping, tight-clinging traction in the CENTER OF THE TREAD 





where it belongs. Only Goodyear can give you All-Weather 


Tread center-traction, which is one of the reasons why MORE PEOPLE 
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been FIRST-CHOICE for eighteen years. For safety, as well as sav- 


ings, it will pay you to ask yourself: ““Why buy any second-choice 


tire when FIRST- CHOICE COSTS NO MORE?” 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 



















NOW ...A REALLY BIG BOTTLE 
OF “SODA”... AT A 1933 PRICE 


Peruaps you're Scotch by birth. Then this new 
delightful water will certainly appeal to your thrift. 

Or maybe you're Scotch by taste. Then here’s a 
real treat for your palate. Because you can’t buy a 
better “soda” than Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water 
at any price! The big silver bottle holds 5 full glasses 
... making anywhere from 5 to 8 long, tall drinks. 
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And the last glass out of the bottle is just as good 
as the first! Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water holds 
its lifel The zest of its myriad tiny bubbles lasts! 
But that’s a secret—it’s our special process of pin- 
point carbonation. No one else knows how to do it! 


A FULL 28-OUNCE BOTTLE ONLY 
20C...PLUS 5C BOTTLE DEPOSIT 


Slightly higher in a few territories where freight rates do 
not permit return of bottles; also in some places for icing, 
delivery, or other special services. But always a bargain! 
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necessary to make an addition to the re- 
serve of the account and later I propose 
to ask the House of Commons to grant it. 

“There is no connection between the 
American action in restoring the embargo 
on the export of gold and the increase in 
our exchange [fund] which was decided 
upon long before we had any conception 
that the United States Government might 
abandon the gold standard. . . .” 

These were soft words for foreign con- 
sumption. Hardly was the speech finished 
before Lombard Street tipsters were in- 
sisting that the present £150,000,000 fund 
would be raised to £200,000,000 possibly 
to £500,000,000 in preparation for a duel 
with the dollar. Wrote Economist John 
Maynard Keynes: 

“It demonstrates that we intend to re- 
main the masters of our own situation. 
The United States is perfectly entitled to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar. 
There is much to be said for this policy, 
not only for America but for the rest of 
the world; but we must be firmly resolved 
to maintain the relative exchange value 
of our own currency at a figure adjusted 
to our own wage levels.” 

The Financial News looked at the idea 
of an exchange duel with the U. S. with 
some complacency: 

“We would stand to win an advantage. 
Despite the situation created by the aban- 
donment of the gold standard in the 
United States, we will hold most of the 
trumps. We are not handicapped by any 
gold clauses, such as those which tend to 
prevent the American authorities from de- 
preciating the dollar too much. 

“Moreover, the United States authori- 
ties have had practically no experience in 
exchange control. Apart from occasional 
intervention in Paris in support of the 
dollar they have had no opportunity of 
acquiring the technical knowledge required 
for such highly intricate operations.” 

In an effort to quiet this talk of a for- 
eign exchange war the U. S. Treasury is- 
sued a brief statement to the effect that 
no U. S. exchange equalization fund had 
been set up, none would be. 

Sinking Fund. A sharp cracker in 
Chancellor Chamberlain’s Budget was the 
announcement that there would be no 
provision for the sinking fund to retire the 
national debt, which last year bit £32,- 
500,000 out of the Budget. 

Penny a Pint. As far as the British 
taxpayer was concerned, there was only 
one encouraging word in the Budget, that 
was Beer. The income tax remained at its 
old basic tax rate of five shillings in the 
pound—25%, the highest income tax in 
the world, though Chancellor Chamberlain 
oifered a slight sop by restoring the old 
method of collecting in equal half-yearly 
installments instead of demanding three- 
quarters of the tax in January, one-quarter 
in July. The beer tax was reduced a penny 
a pint and brewers announced that this re- 
duction would be passed on to consumers 
immediately. Another dispensation was 
permission to brew strong ale up to 6% by 
weight. Snapped persistently dry Lady 
Astor: 

“It’s a brewer’s budget. . . . What the 
government has done is to suspend the 
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sinking fund in order to create a drinking 
fund.” 

Other taxes: 

Stock. Tax on nominal capital of com- 
panies and corporations reduced 50% to 
ten shillings for each £100. 

Wines. Duty on Empire sparkling wines 
increased from 1s 6d to 7s 6d per gallon. 
The present duty, £4 per 112 lb. on im- 
ported hops (largely from the Pacific 
northwest) continued for another four 
years. 

Matches. Bolstering the Russian em- 
bargo the duty on foreign matches is 
upped from 4s 4d to 4s gd per gross of 
containers. Imported cigaret lighters will 
pay a tax of 1s 6d each, a 200% increase. 
Domestic lighters will be taxed 1s, a 100% 
increase. 

Trucks. Aid was promised the British 
railroads in increased taxation of motor 
trucks & lorries. Exact figures were not 
given for “a tax will not go into effect 
until Jan. 

Oil. Seanad fuel oil, lubricating oil, 
gas oil and kerosene will pay another 
penny, bringing the tax to 9d a gallon. 
Here was a tax that touched every 
thatched cottage, for despite the growing 
grid of high tension lines in Britain, the 
average rural house is still lamplit. 

British business’s chief interest in the 
Budget was, did it balance? According to 
the Government’s own figures it did, with 
the promise of a rosy surplus of £1,291,- 
000. BUT last year’s Budget was supposed 
to balance too and Chancellor Chamber- 
lain admitted a £32,000,000 deficit. Rather 
acidly Chancellor Chamberlain pointed 
out that this deficit would have been a 
mere £3,000,000 but for War Debt pay- 
ments to the U. S. Despite increased taxa- 
tion, tax returns dropped sharply last 
year. Most observers felt that only a 
U. S. moratorium on the debt and a strong 
revival of world trade will allow the 
Chamberlain budget figures to become a 
reality. Lamented the pontifical Times: 

“Tt is plain enough that unless drastic 


steps are taken to reduce expenditure, 
orthodox finance will soon become impos- 
sible. Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is in 
a sense making the worst of both worlds, 
for his Budget contains neither the ano- 
dyne of inflation nor the virtue of re- 
trenchment. Indeed, the Budget seems 
confined to inflationary expenditure with 
deflationary taxation in a_ precarious 


equilibrium.” 
INDIA 
Again, Gandhi 


In a jail cell in Poona last week 
squatted India’s most famous man, the 
wizened little brown man with the big- 
eared, big-eyed face of a be-spectacled 
lemur: the Mahatma Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi. For four months he had 
been out of the news, drinking goat’s milk, 
spinning cotton on his charkha, brooding 
as ever on the woes of India’s Pariah 
Untouchables. Inside the bare parched 
skull ‘a tempest was raging.” Finally, 
“the voice became insistent and said, ‘Why 
don’t you do it?’ I resisted but in vain.” 
Last week on Harijan (Untouchables’ 
Day) Gandhi announced what “it” was: 
a three-week fast to force all India’s 
temples to admit Untouchables. He will 
begin on May 8. Doctors last week said 
he could not survive another fast. Said 
Gandhi, “I have no desire to die. . . . But 
I need for myself and my fellow-workers 
greater purity, application and dedica- 
a 

Sitting in his cell, fasting is Gandhi's 
only tool but it is potent. Last September 
a six-day fast nearly killed him but forced 
a settlement between the caste Hindus and 
the Untouchables, which was accepted in 
principle by the British Government 
(Time, Oct. 3). In December a 36-hour 
fast got another prisoner, a high-caste 
Brahmin, the right to do Untouchables’ 
work as penance. For his new fast, he 
asked for the world’s prayers, commanded 
that he be let alone in his cell. 












FRANCE 


Exchange Loan 


No sooner had the London Financial 
News called attention last week to U. S. 
official inexperience in elaborate foreign 
exchange maneuvers (see p. 16) than the 
French Treasury proceeded to give the 
world a demonstration of what one of 
these monetary fandangoes looks like. It 
started with a brief semi-official announce- 
ment: 

“The French Treasury is prepared to 
contract in London a short-term loan, 
thereby benefiting by the superabundance 
of free money in the British money mar- 
ket. It will be £25,000,000 or £30,000,000 
in bonds for six months at 25%. By thus 
procuring pounds the French Treasury 
will transform them into francs on ex- 
change in accordance with its needs and 
in accord with the Bank of England. 

“The loan will be provided by British 
banks, not by the British Treasury or the 
exchange equalization funds. The latter 
will remain outside the operation. How- 
ever, its efforts to prevent the increase in 
value of sterling will be temporarily eased, 
thanks to the buying of francs against 
sterling, which the French Treasury will 
require to be effected in order to utilize 
the product of the loan in France.” 

First reason for all this is that France 
needs money. Despite the vast hoards of 
gold in the deep cellars of the Bank of 
France, the French Government has a 
budget deficit to hold its own with any 
in the world, and must raise 5,000,000,- 
ooo francs by July 1. Another internal 
loan would be a risky business. To charm 
the francs from Jean Frenchman’s famed 
sock to float the last one, the Government 
was forced to offer 44% bonds at 984 
with the costly promise to redeem at 150. 
France therefore gets the money she needs 
from Britain, and at nearly half the in- 
terest rates she would have had to pay at 
home. 

Second reason for the loan is the belief 
of every Frenchman that whatever may 
or may not come of the Roosevelt-Herriot- 
MacDonald conversations in Washington, 
U. S. isolation as a world power is defi- 
nitely over. What this might mean for 
France they could not yet tell, but threats 
of further U. S. inflation had every French 
statesman, every businessman worried. 
Frenchmen, badly burned by their own 
inflation of 1924-25, would throw out by 
nightfall any government that suggested 
a parallel move. In effect the British loan 
married the paper pound to the gold franc, 
made them an effective team to maneuver 
against any sudden tricks on the part of 
the dollar. It brought France still another 
advantage, for no gold will have to cross 
the Channel to upset foreign exchange 
further. The Bank of France already holds 
£30,000,000 sterling left over from her 
purchases before the franc was stabilized 
in 1928. This she will cede to the French 
Treasury when the loan must be paid off. 

Britain, too, won a big advantage in the 
loan. The money is to be put up by pri- 
vate British banks, leaving the equaliza- 
tion fund untouched for further exchange 
maneuvers. Both French and British offi- 
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cials loudly insisted that the idea of using 
this loan in unified action against the 
dollar was furthest from their thoughts, 
but the Journal des Débats suddenly real- 
ized that if such action were taken, 
Britain, as the lender, might soon be crack- 
ing the whip over France. 

“Ts jt opportune,” it wrote, “to give 
Prime Minister MacDonald this means of 
pressure on France and to place in his 
hands several billions in [French] Treas- 
ury bonds?” 


GERMANY 


Feast of Labor 


Eight months ago while the Hitlerites 
scrabbled for power, their chief news- 
paper, Der Angrif, published a juicy 
scoop: Lieut. Col. Theodore Diisterberg, 
Imperial General Staff veteran, drillmas- 
ter and second-in-command of the Stahl- 
helm, veterans’ organization, had a Jewish 
grandfather (Trme, Sept. 19). It was ex- 
pected that this news alone would be suf- 
ficient to force Col. Diisterberg’s resigna- 
tion. Not so; the Stahlhelm rallied round 
their leader with a proud announcement 
from their Berlin commander, Major 
Franz von Stephani: 

“The Stahlhelm does not judge men by 
their ancestors but by their deeds.” 

The opinion of Major von Stephani was 
not the only thing to change in Germany 
in eight months. Last week Major von 
Stephani called at Stahlhelm headquarters 
and bluntly told Col. Diisterberg that he 
was fired—not only from his post as sec- 
ond-in-command, but from the Stahlhelm 
itself. 

It was a move of vast import. Think of 
the American Legion in politics openly in- 
stead of covertly; think of it still drilling 
as a secret reserve of the U. S. Army. 
Such a body is the Stahlhelm. Founded 
by Franz Seldte, a retired soda-water 
manufacturer, the Stahlhelm’s policies 
have always been a much diluted version 
of Naziism. Among its leaders only Jew- 
tainted Col. Diisterberg has held out per- 
sistently for a separate organization. Day 
after Col. Diisterberg’s dismissal, Founder 
Seldte stepped up to a German micro- 
phone and proudly & publicly announced 
his own admission to the Nazi ranks and 
committed his entire organization to the 
tender mercies of Adolf Hitler. There are 
at least 1,000.000 Stahlhelm members in 
Germany. The move gave Handsome 
Adolf command of more than 1,600,000 
trained men. including his own Storm 
Troops in Germany and Austria. Only 
the lack of arms and equipment prevented 
it from being the biggest, most powerful 
army in the world. 

Discipline. Next Nazi move last week 
was announcement that an official secret 
police, paralleling Russia’s G. P. U., would 
be set up in Prussia, under command of 
the ever useful Hermann Goring, and that, 
as before the War, German soldiers and 
Nazis would no longer be responsible to 
the civil courts for their misdeeds but 
would be tried by special military courts 
from which reporters would be barred. 
This seemed like reaction with a ven- 
geance. A few observers had another ex- 
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planation: There is little more power for 
Adolf Hitler to seize. As it was in Italy 
and in Russia, the time has come for 
Dictator Hitler to purge the hotheads 
from his party and build a stable govern- 
ment. At the same time that the secret 
police was established, Nazi troopers were 
denied the right to make arrests on their 
own authority. Public trial of the out- 
rages of Nazi hotheads might be a terrible 
black eye for the Government, hence the 
revival of the old military courts. 

May Day. Next move was to steal a 
little Communist thunder and make the 
old Marxist féte day, May 1, surprisingly 
quiet the world over, a Nazi Day. First 
gesture of the loudly proclaimed “Feast 
of National Labor” was to release thou- 
sands of the less important Socialist and 
Communist political prisoners from the 
heavily guarded Nazi detention camps 
throughout Germany. 

While Imperial and Nazi banners 
flapped, while bands blared and thousands 
marched and cheered at Berlin’s Tempel- 
hof Airfield Handsome Adolf outlined a 
legislative program: $250,000,000 pub- 
lic works project; reduction of domestic 
interest rates; foreign trade agreements: 
conscription of labor “to make every 
German, regardless of birth or wealth, 
work with his hands once in his life.” 


RUSSIA 
Sting & Purge 

Like a bee on a bear’s nose, the Com- 
munist Party is a little group of 3,200,000 
from all Russia’s 164,000,000. Last week 
the bee smartly stung the bear, with the 
most ambitious Government decree in his- 
tory. It divided all Russia into three 
Zones. Zone No. 1 includes all Russia’s 
ticklish spots: the big cities, big industrial 
centres, a 62-mi. strip along the western 
border and the chief cities along the 
eastern border. In these, the hide and the 
vital organs of Russia, only certified 
loyalists may live. “Undesirable” Russians 
must move out. They may be allowed to 
settle in Zone No. 2, which includes all 
other cities and industrial sections. Rus- 
sians permitted to live in these two Zones 
must have passports, may move around a 
little. Zone No. 3 will take in the rest of 
Russia: villages and farm lands. There 
Russians will have no passports, no free- 
dom to roam. 

Plain were the beauties of this arrange- 
ment. It would insulate Russia from the 
world with a strip of Russians of purest 
ray serene. It would scatter masses of 
ordinary Russians where their “lack of co- 
operation” could do the least harm. It 
would provide a citizen army at the border 
in case of war. 

All the Soviet Government must do is to 
shuttle millions of people on an inadequate 
railroad system. Furthermore, it must 
feed each Russian in transit. Each must 
know to what province and village he is to 
go. When he gets there he must find a 
lodging and a way of making a living. 
Multiplied by millions, this is practically 
and theoretically impossible. Observers 
saw that, if attempted wholesale, it would 
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leave a lot of Russians sitting around on 
curbs. 

At the same time last week the Com- 
munist Party issued an order. It com- 
manded all members of the Party to brace 
themselves for a thoroughgoing Party 
purging (chistka) on June 1. Then every 
Communist must stand up before commit- 
tees and answer questions. He must prove 
that 1) he is an active Communist, 2) 
understands what he is being active about, 
3) has led a clean personal life, 4) has 
not been guilty of drunkenness, anti- 
Semitism or bourgeois tastes, 5) has had 
no contacts with anti-Communists. Those 
who are “double-faced,” “undisciplined” 
(free-thinking), “degenerate” (bourgeois), 
“demoralized,” careerists, bureaucrats or 
spies will be purged out of the Party. 
“Insufficiently trained” members will be 
demoted to the candidate ranks. The Party 
warned its members that the June Chistka 
nay change the status of about one-third 
of them. 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Feint & Thrust 


After pushing a slow and bloody ad- 
vance for three weeks in the area east of 
the Lwan River, Japanese troops along the 
Yellow Sea coast between the Great Wall 
and Tientsin were suddenly halted last 
week, faced about. 

Russia seemed to be part of the answer. 
Disputes over broad-gauge rolling stock 
held at the Soviet end of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, thus crippling service, 
were growing daily more acute (TIME, 
April 24). On the other side of the line 
Soviet troops were reported massing in 
numbers to equal the Japanese. In both 
Tokyo and Moscow foreign correspondents 
hurried from department to department, 
came to the simultaneous conclusion that 
all this was largely shadow-boxing. A 
Soviet railroad in Japanese territory is an 
anomaly. Soviet officials realize this and 
are willing to sell but want much more 
money than financially strapped Japan 
wants to pay. Troop movements, Japanese 
hectoring of Russian railwaymen, Soviet 
seizure of rolling stock are just so many 
stages of bargaining. Already the Man- 
chukuo Ministry of Communications has 
renamed the C. E. R. the North Manchuria 
Railway. 

Whether Russia was the cause or Japan 
was only feinting, Chinese troops hopped 
into armored trains and rushed up the coast 
after the withdrawing Japanese, re-occupy- 
ing village after village. And before the 
coast troops’ withdrawal could be inter- 
preted as a grand Chinese victory, the 
Japanese right wing suddenly commenced 
a slashing inland attack on the Chinese 
troops of General Ho Ying-ching, 60 mi. 
from Peiping. The latter dug in against 
airplanes and siege guns and _ fought 
like alley cats. After an eight-day battle 
that cost China 4,600 admitted casualties, 
Japan occupied Nantienmen. For the first 
time Japanese officers admitted that Peip- 
ing might be the next objective, but in- 
sisted that no such advance would be made 
unless Chinese troops made a counter- 
attack, 


JAPAN 
Matsuoka’s Homecoming 

Japanese bugles in China are not so 
loud as Japan’s bugle diplomat, Yosuke 
Matsuoka. After he stalked out of the 
League of Nations’ conference on Man- 
churia last February, he sounded off for 
Japan through France, Britain and the 
U. S. Back home, the Japanese glowed 
proudly at Matsuoka’s Japanism. Even 
Occidental diplomats were impressed by 
the single-mindedness of this little U. S.- 
educated yellow man. He had yielded 
not an inch on Japan’s claims. Last week 
Matsuoka arrived in Tokyo. 

As he stepped into the big station plaza 
a roar of “Banzai!” from 20,000 Japanese 
throats made his controlled face work, 
his toothbrush mustache jump up & down. 
The Emperor sent him a cask of sake 
(rice wine) and a case of fish, had him 
to luncheon at the Imperial Palace. To 
his countrymen Matsuoka’s statements 
were a model for homecoming Japanese 
statesmen. 

First, with appropriate humility, he 
apologized for his “failure to make the 
other nations understand Japan’s position,” 
advised the Japanese not to waste their 
time on such “an unworthy servant.” 
Second, he bitterly attacked the “attitude 
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tance my heart is filled with apprehension 
for the future. ... I doubt if the nation 
is conscious of its crisis. No people in the 
world are so politically conventional as 
the Japanese. We ought to take a lesson 
from America, where the President, acting 
irrespective of political parties, has the 
support of 90% of the American people 
in his vigorous actions for the relief of the 
nation. That sight should give us hope, 
as our crisis is less severe than America’s. 
...I have become convinced that we can 
tell the American people what we have 
at the bottom of our hearts.” 


Badge of Honor 

Fifty years ago when Gaishi Nagaoka 
was a young officer at the Military Staff 
College in Tokyo what he had on his upper 
lip was just a mustache, not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the vast 
and magnificent brush of His Majesty 
Umberto I, King of Italy. Time passed. 
Umberto died. Gaishi Nagaoka became a 
Major, then a Colonel, then a General and 
his mustache grew & grew. By the time he 
retired from active service in 1915 to be- 
come the smiling white-winged father of 
Japanese aviation it was no longer a mus- 
tache but a religion, a white plume of honor 
that he had flaunted bravely under the 
enemy’s guns in the Russo-Japanese War 














Keystone 


Mrs. LINDBERGH & GENERAL NAGAOKA 


The mustache got a casket of its own. 


of superiority toward Asiatics” in British 
Lord Lytton’s League of Nations Report 
on Manchuria. Third, getting his tongue 
into his bugle, he said, “Japan is in a 
position never to compromise in any way 
regarding recognition of Manchukuo.” 
Next he made what would have been 
a daring speech for any Japanese states- 
man less sure of his popularity. Said he: 
“Now that I have seen Japan from a dis- 


and swept low in homage before his Em- 
peror. 

In recent years a view of General 
Nagaoka’s mustache, like a view of Fuji- 
yama, was an honor accorded all distin- 
guished visitors. The Lindberghs were 
photographed beside it. In full bloom it 
stretched over 20 inches from tip to tip, 
one-third as much as the General spanned 
from top to toe. 
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Never has a 


EUROPEAN 
VACATION 
Cost 


So Litile! 


Here is a trans- 
atlantic crossing that 
starts you off at a cost 
of only $9.00 a day—no 
more than you would 
pay in a good hotel. 
Rate covers stateroom, 
meals, and transporta- 
tion. Transportation 
practically costs nothing. Living and 
travel costs in Europe, too, are lower 
than ever. Today you can go for a 
fraction of what it would have cost 
only a few years ago. 

Fast American one-class liners, 
carrying U.S. mail, take you in utmost 
comfort to Havre, 24% hours from 
Paris, or Hamburg, gateway to Central 
Europe. Covered piers in every port. 

Everything about these ships—speed, 
service, comfort—is up to the high 
standard you expect on a well-estab- 
lished transatlantic line. 





Luxurious Stateroom 
with Private Bath— $100 


Sketch shows what comfort and 
roominess you enjoy on Balti- 
more Mail liners. This 
room and bath now costs 
only $100 one way; 
$190 round trip. 
. Slightly more 


\\ > in season. 












STrATEROOMS are spacious, all 
outside, amidships, on upper decks. 
60% have private bath or shower. 
Broad shelter and sports decks; com- 
modious lounge and smoking room, 
with bar adjoining; far more than 
average space per passenger. Tempt- 
ing menus attractively served. 


Weekly Sailings 


A Baltimore Mail liner sails every 
week—Wednesday from Baltimore, 
Thursday from Norfolk. Rates as low as 


$90 ww “ne SIZE 
Slightly More with Private Bath 


Consult any Roosevelt-I .M.M. office or authorized 
steamship agency or write direct to 


Baltimore for folders. 


BALTIMORE 
MAIL LINE 








Last week Gaishi Nagaoka, 75, died of 
bladder trouble in Keio University Hos- 
pital in Tokyo. According to the Japanese 
law his body was washed and prepared 
for cremation. But not his white plume, 
not his badge of honor. To his death bed 
came his son. and reverently clipped the 
mustaches away. They were bound with 
white silk, laid on a satin cushion in a 
separate casket and buried with all honor 
in a separate burial mound. 


CUBA 
Opposition, Three Styles 


The Cuban melodrama thickened last 
week. Still below the Cuban horizon was 
the new U. S. Ambassador, cool, erect, 
young Sumner Welles. In Havana Dic- 
tator Gerardo Machado was already stuff- 
ing his ears against Mr. Welles’s expected 
suggestions that he reform, resign or allow 
new Presidential elections. Most Cubans 
waited for some U. S. action to quench 
Terror in Cuba. Over Oriente Province at 
the wild eastern end of Cuba, pea-soup 
fog rolled in from the sea. 


Hidden by the fog several score brown 
men crept up on the Rural Guard post at 
San Luis while the guardsmen were groom- 
ing their horses. In a quick rush they dis- 
armed the soldiers, killed two, horsed and 
armed themselves. Soon from nearby 
Palma Soriano galloped government 
troops, chased the rebels into the hills. 
At Victoria de las Tunas other rebels 
raided the municipal courthouse and seized 
a collection of old revolvers and machetes 
the police had taken as evidence. News of 
Oriente Province’s little rebellion crackled 
through Cuba. Many an oppositionist 
locked his door and cleaned his guns. In 
Camaguey Province a well-mounted com- 
pany of rebels came out of hiding and 
rode again, burning & pillaging. In Santa 
Clara Province other impromptu bands 
took a few shots at Rural Guardsmen at 
Yaguajay. A spasm ran through Cuba, as 
through a man in a straitjacket. 


Dictator Machado could see, of course, 
what an unfortunate impression all this 
would make on Ambassador Welles. He 
posted troops and planes off to the restive 
eastern provinces, called back all army 
& navy officers on leave. Then he as- 
sumed a hurt expression. Had he not en- 
couraged the formation of an official Op- 
position last week? 


Its name was the National Renovation 
Party. Its purpose: to create “an instru- 
ment for open and. energetic opposition 
wherein all Cubans convinced of the errors 
and the grave faults committed by the 
present administration, that of President 
Gerardo Machado, may be grouped.” Its 
organizer was General Ernesto Asbert. 


Sincere organizers of such a party would 
have cast up glazed eyes from ditches 
within 24 hours. Not so Organizer Asbert. 
Twenty years ago the Havana chief of po- 
lice irritated him by trying to close his 
gambling casino. The chief of police was 
riding with his family when Asbert spied 
him on Havana’s Prado and opened fire. 
To save his family the chief of police 
leaped into the clear where Asbert 
slaughtered him. Asbert was never jailed 
but his reputation was thereafter too rank 
to let him run for office. He became a 
Machado superthug. In 1931 Machado 


first decided a trained opposition would be 
nice. He told General Asbert to start one. 
try to entice a few real oppositionists 
This fly-trap fooled no one. Last week 
Asbert’s second try briefly gulled U. §. 
newspapers, gulled Cubans not at all. 

Last week in Manhattan the Junta of 
Cuban exiles disowned Asbert’s Opposi- 
tion. They disowned, too, last week’s rebel 
spasm as “simply spontaneous uprisings 
of a desperate people.”’ In Miami the con. 
centration camps of trained Cuban revo- 
lutionaries were still full last week. Doubt- 
less they would be the last to move ina 
general uprising, to avoid giving warning 
to Machado spies. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Presidents’ Week 


Brazil. President Getulio Dornellas 
Vargas went for an afternoon drive along 
Petropolis Highway near Rio de Janeiro 
last week. Down a steep embankment 
bounded a bulky boulder, crashed a win- 
dow of the car. At one stroke it broke 
both the President’s legs, one of his wife's 
legs and killed his naval aide, Lieutenant 
Alfredo Celso Pestana. 

Peru. To shoot at tough little Luis M. 
Sanchez Cerro was an old Spanish custom, 
to hit him was a fairly common occur- 
rence, but to kill him was News. Martial 
law was declared throughout Peru last 
week and the nation went into mourning 
for three days. 

Five-foot flat and mostly Indian, a 
pocket wildcat of a man, President 
Sanchez Cerro was wounded in five places 
and lost three fingers of his left hand when 
he seized the spitting muzzle of a machine 
gun in his bare hands and turned it on the 
Government forces in overthrowing Presi- 
dent Billinghurst in 1914. In 1921 they 
shot him full of holes again when he cap- 
tured Lima in an unsuccessful attempt to 
overthrow President Leguia. In _ semi- 
exile abroad he served with the Spanish 
Foreign Legion in Morocco, was wounded; 
served with the Italian army in 1925, took 
advanced military studies in France in 
1926. In 1930 came one more revolution 
and he swept into office, a popular hero. 
promptly acted like all the Dictators be- 
fore him, was kicked out, came _ back 
legally elected in 1931. His most recent 
puncture occurred last March when he was 
shot through the chest by one Jose Melgar. 
Until last week Luis M. Sanchez Cerro had 
been shot just 16 times. 

At Santa Beatriz racetrack last week he 
had just finished reviewing 20,000 young 
recruits for Peru’s undeclared war with 
Colombia when up stepped a little man in 
black and shot him through the heart. 
Pandemonium. Aides, police, guards lin- 
ing the way, all opened fire at once. Two 
soldiers were killed; six soldiers and 4 
civilian were wounded in the scrimmage. 
The assassin, one Abelardo de Mendoza. 
member of the suppressed Apra revolu- 
tionary party, fell riddled with bullets and 
pierced by a lancer’s spear. 

Chosen Provisional President to succeed 
Sanchez Cerro was cautious General Oscar 
Benavides, who has already served a term 
as Provisional President of Peru. Foreign 
correspondents wagered that one of his 
first moves will be to accept the League 
of Nations decision and end the Leticia 
war. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


with the Help of 


Builds a Forest to Order International Trucks 


MAGIC forest has sprung into 
being on the great acreage of 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS. A year 
ago a barren desert of sand lay there 
beside the lake, but now the new 
land has been transformed by archi- 


tectural and horticultural magic. ¥ 


‘A CORDIAL INVITATION 


is extended to all Century of 
Progress visitors to see the 
showing of International 
Trucks, McCormick-Deering 
Tractors and Agricultural 
Equipment in the Agricul- 
tural Building, and also the 
International Harvester 
exhibit in the Travel and 
Transport Building. 


Imagination and efficiency have 
brought a forest here —in Interna- 4 
tional Trucks. y 

In the small hours of the winter 
nights,cavalcades of trucks andtrail- ‘¥% 
ers brought beautiful trees through 
the silent streets while Chicago slept. 
Elms fifty feet in height were hauled ; 
from the woodlands north of the city. 
Hundreds of maples, lindens, pin 
oaks and ash trees, thousands of ever- 
greens and shrubs, and four anda | 
half miles of hedges joined in the 
march! A mass migration of trees— é) 
but only a winter’s job for the Swain 
Nelson fleet of Internationals. 

Your job for International Trucks 
may not be so spectacular, but re- 
member that these trucks are like 
the Internationals on thousands of 
humdrum jobs. Internationals are 
rendering the same dependable ser- 
vice everywhere. 

Put your own hauling in Interna- 
tional hands. Rely on International 
Trucks protecte id by International 
Harvester Company-owned service. 

































International sizes range from 44-ton to 744-ton. 
Chassis prices as low as $360, t. o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


( INCORPORATED ) 
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INVEST YOUR 
VACATION! 


Follow the 
“50 
TIMERS’ 


on a low- 
cost trip to 


EUROPE 


Because travel costs may never again 
be so low, it will pay you to make that 
European trip this year! 

And to know the luxury of White 
Star’s perfect service...just follow the 
**S0 Timers’?! The “£50 Timers’’ are 
those travelwise voyagers who have 
been crossing the Atlantic for years— 
and who have chosen White Star 50 
times and more. 

Sail on the AZajestic, world’s largest 
ship; famous Olympic; Georgic (new) 
or Britannic, England’s largest motor 
liners; or the favorite Adriatic. 





For passages to Ireland, England 
and France, see your local agent—the 
travel authority in your community. 


Fares as low as 


$99 TOURIST CLASS 
— 


css 9204 eas $132. 808 977 
WHITE STAR LINE 





International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. 
Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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Fog-Eye 

Trippers on the Furness liner Queen of 
Bermuda last week were treated to a dem- 
onstration of a new aid to mariners—a 
device which pierces fog and darkness to 
tell the navigator what obstacles lie near 
his ship. Commander Paul Humphrey 
Macneil calls the device a “fog-eye.” To 
watch its first sea-going performance a 
group of U. S. and British naval observers, 
merchant marine experts, physicists made 
the trip to Bermuda. Lack of fog on the 
outbound voyage disappointed them. But 
whenever the Queen passed another ship 
the fog-eye, connected to a loudspeaker, 
snorted out the news. The outlying is- 
lands of the Bermuda group caused a 
clatter. At Bermuda, Commander Mac- 
neil transferred his equipment to a British 








International 


Paut HumpuHrREY MACNEIL 
He can feel a candle at eight miles. 


boat for demonstration behind smoke 
screens, 

The Macneil fog-eye, like the Macneil 
thermo-electric sextant perfected last year 
(Time, July 25), functions according to 
Commander Macneil’s thesis that every 
object not at Absolute Zero (—459.4° F.) 
radiates heat-like infra-red rays. A two- 
foot, concave, silvered glass mirror in the 
fog-eye collects infra-red radiations of 
objects, focuses the rays on a sensitive 
thermo-couple which translates the infra- 
red rays into faint currents of electricity. 
A compact amplifier which Physicist Ed- 
ward Elway Free built for Commander 
Macneil, builds up the fog-eye’s currents 
until they are strong enough to turn on 
warning lights, ring a gong. 

The fog-eye can detect differences of 
temperature of one-fifty-thousandth of a 
degree Centigrade. Its theoretical effec- 
tiveness is the heat of a candle eight miles 
away. The amplifier reacts to direct elec- 
trical currents as small as one-five-bil- 
lionths of an ampere or, said plump Dr. 
Free at the fog-eye demonstration, ‘“‘about 
what is produced in your own pocket by 
carrying copper and silver money to- 


| wether,” 


Commander Macneil, no exaggerator, 
believes that his fog-eye “is unquestion- 
ably the greatest single invention for safety 
of life at sea ever yet achieved, with the 
arguable exception of radio which, how- 
ever, cannot detect icebergs or lighthouses 
or ships unequipped with (or not using) 
their radio.” 

Commander Macneil studied at the 
University of Michigan, sidetracked into 
electronics, plopped in the Wartime 
U.-S. Navy. He is a solemn, slight man 
turning 50, whose friends consider him 
commercially hapless because he has 
let others profit from his inventions. 


Friends therefore have put a ward over 
Commander & Mrs. Macneil. Their ‘“man- 
aging secretary” is Mrs. Ruth Mitchell 
General 


Knowles, sister of William 


(“Billy”) Mitchell. 
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Enjoy the luxury of a NEW hotel 
—ALL the conveniences provided 
by the last word in equipment— 
yet pay rates in keeping with the 
times! Hotel Governor Clinton 
offers maximum comfort, quick, 
courteous service and the finest 
accommodations at rates that start 
as low as $3 a day. For two the 
rates are but One Dollar More! 
1200 ROOMS 


AND BATHS 


Cc. W. RAMSEY, Jr., 
MANAGER 


HOTEL aaa 
OVERNOR 
LINTON 
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Does Mother really know best ? 


{ 


F _ 
(1) , 


7) had moments of haunting 








™ 


i 
| y) and fathers who haven't 


arene ARE few mothers 





doubt while guiding their boy or girl 
through the tense years of adolescence. 

“Do we really know best? Do love 
and instinct really equip us to cope 
with this complex problem of mental 


and physical readjustment?” 


It is such self-questioning, born of 


a desire to throw every possible pro- 
tection around the child, that leads 
many parents to make a wise decision 
—a decision to seek the help and ad- 
vice of their family doctor. 


Varied as the problems of adoles- 


cence are, your physician has met all of 
them —not once, but many times. He 
is well fitted to tell a child the mean- 
ing of the changes that take place in 
the transition from childhood to 
maturity. 

He can substitute knowledge for the 
misinformation children pick up from 
unreliable sources. He can remove 
doubts and relieve fears. He can help 
build up physical stamina against many 


nervous and emotional troubles. 


And it must be remembered that 
adolescence is also a period of special 
susceptibility to certain diseases. The 


number of youthful tuberculous cases 


is tragically high. Heart disease is more 
common among children than most 
people realize. So-called “growing 
pains” frequently mean rheumatism. 

Parents who have adolescent chil- 
dren have a real problem on their 
hands. Don’t tackle this problem alone. 
Let your doctor have a friendly chat 
with your youngster. His skillful guid- 
ance will help point the way to the 
mental poise and physical well-being 


you want your children to have. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The World’s Largest Makers 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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MORE FUN 
AT SEA 





| 


VISITS ASHORE IN 6° 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES| 


en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
o NEW YORK 


Every detail and facility of the new 
Grace “Santa” fleet was designed for 
your good times. You dance in the 
smart Club to an Anson Weeks orches- 
tra... dine in a great Hall where the 
dome opens to the sky .. . play on the 
spacious Sports Deck and swim in the 
largest outdoor tiled pool on any Amer- 
ican ship. World’s first ships having all 
outside staterooms with private baths. 

In addition, Grace Line—and only 
Grace Line—provides shore visits or in- 
land excursions en route in Havana, Co- 
lombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico! Yet Westbound trip 
takes but 16 days; 17 days Eastbound. 

Remarkably low one-way fares. 25% 
reduction for round trip. “Weekly sail- 
ings. No passports. Complete rail-water 
cruise-tour "Round America at extreme- 
ly attractive rates—including rail from 
your home to either coast and return 
home again by rail. 

For even thriftier travel, sail on one 
of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners. 











Consult your travel agent or Grace Line: New York: 
10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St. ; Chicago: 
230 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles: 525 W. 6th St.; also 

Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria. 
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Kashruth Endangered 


Many a bimah (pulpit) of New York 
synagogs vibrated with Rabbinical wrath 
last Friday evening. The Kashruth As- 
sociation, guild of ritual food inspectors, 
met during the week in anger. Some 6,500 
kosher buicher shops feared for their sup- 
plies. Half as many kosher delicatessen 
stores were worried about their spicy 
provender; householders in The Bronx, 
Manhattan, Queens and Brooklyn chirped 
excitedly. All because of horrid disclosures 
of racketeering in the city’s kosher food 
markets (see p. 15). 

The Kashruth Association called con- 
ditions in the kosher chicken markets ‘a 
blot upon the good name of the Jew.” The 
Kashruth Association could no longer, it 
announced, stand responsible for the ritual 
cleanliness of the delicatessen stores. A 
treasured necessity of Judaism was in 
danger. 

Kosher, Trefah, Parve. The Bible out- 
lines, the Talmud interprets, and Qaro’s 
Shulchan Aruch (Table Prepared) codi- 
fies, or as Jews say “puts a fence around,” 
the Jewish dietary laws. These inflexible 
laws have been a major factor in keeping 
Jews socially cohesive during the centu- 
ries. The laws, however, have their sensi- 
ble loopholes. In a case of life-or-death, 
a Jew may eat anything. But no good Jew 
considers racketeering or carelessness a 
necessity. 

Healthiness of flesh is the basis of 
kashruth. Animals must have cloven hoofs 
and chew the cud (but no cud-chewing 
camels, no split-hoof swine). Fish must 


| have both fins and scales (no sharks, no 


catfish, no shellfish). Birds must not prey. 
No creature that “goeth upon the belly” 
is kosher. Nor is one that dies a natural 
death (disease might have caused death). 

Because the Torah reads, ‘Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk,” 
kashruth separates meat and milk dishes. 
Anything cooked with animal fats is 
“meaty”; anything in butter or milk is 
Milky and meaty may not be 
served at the same meal. The housewife 
must keep two complete sets of dishes and 
utensils. Salting (melihah) of meat to re- 
move all blood is a final koshering rite. 

The rabbis, however, allow for “neutral,” 
or parve foods—vegetables, grain prod- 
ucts, fish, eggs. Neutral dishes may be 
prepared as meaty or milky. 

An illegitimate mixture of foods is tre- 
fah or terephah. Terephah literally means 
“an animal torn by wild beasts.” It ap- 
plies especially to the slaughter of animals, 
or shechitah. 


Shechitah. The shochet is the one who 
does the slaughtering. One may not be a 
shochet if he is a deaf-mute, idiot, minor, 
one who is intoxicated, an old man with 
trembling hands (he might press against 
the throat instead of having his knife go 
gently forwards & backwards), a non-Jew, 
or a Jew who spitefully transgresses the 
laws. The shochet is a man of Hebrew 
learning, well-versed in Talmud and the 
laws. His is an honorable profession. He 
takes a rigid examination before competent 
authority in all the laws of shechitah and 


| trefah. 
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The length of the shochet’s knife must 
be twice the width of the throat to be cut. 
must be razor-sharp and unnicked. Before 
slaughtering, the shochet carefully says: 
“Blessed are Thou . . . who sanctified ys 
with His commandments and commanded 
us concerning slaughtering.” If many 
animals are being killed at the same time. 
one blessing is enough. After the blessing. 
there should be no irrelevant conversation, 

The process of slaughtering requires the 
shochet to cut through the windpipe and 
gullet in mammals; through either of these 
in birds. If the greater part of both organs 
is cut through (or in birds, the greater 
part of either), that is well. In birds, the 
veins along both sides of the neck must be 
pierced at the time of slaughtering. 

The rabbis have summarized the follow- 
ing details for the process: 

1) Shechiyah (delay). There should be 
none. The knife stroke should be continu- 
ous, backward & forward, until the organs 
are cut through. If there is one moment 
delay, then the animal is unfit. 

2) Derasah (pressing). The movement 
should be gentle, without undue exertion. 
One may not lay a finger on the blade 
while slaughtering. 

3) Haladah (digging). Draw the knife 
over the throat. If it is placed between 
the windpipe and gullet, or under a cloth 
over the neck, so that any part of the knife 
is invisible, the animal is unfit. 

4) Hagramah (slipping). The limits 
within which the knife may be inserted 
are from the large ring in the windpipe to 
the top of the upper lobe of the lungs when 
inflated. If the knife is inserted any part 
above or below, the animal is unfit. 

5) Tkkur (tearing). The animal is unfit 
if either windpipe or gullet is torn out or 
removed from its regular position during 
the slaughtering. After slaughter the 
shochet examines the animal’s throat and 
ascertains whether windpipe and gullet are 
cut through according to the laws’ re- 
quirements. 

One must not kill the mother and young 
on the same day. If the paternity of the 
animal is known, this law applies also to 
the father and his young. If this rule is 
broken, the animal is still fit. But the 
transgressor is to be punished. The regula- 
tions for slaughter (sharp knife, drawing 
motion, not pressing, etc.) are for lessening 
pain, preventing cruelty to the creature. 
The anti-cruelty attitude rules out hunt- 
ing. 

Shochtim slaughter practically all kine 
in New York City. Jews consume the 
kosher forequarters, gentiles (goyim) the 
hindquarters which are difficult to kosher. 
Laws of some states require that anything 
marked kosher be kosher. Meats carry 4 
stamped date and a lead seal (blumba) 
affixed by a Rabbinical inspector. All meat 
products must carry a blumba. Mash- 
gichim (inspectors) continually go through 
the community inspecting butcher shops, 
delicatessen stores and factories for meat 
cheats. The Hebrew letters Beth and Kaj 
which initial the phrase boser kosher 
(clean flesh) on honest Jewish stores, look 
very much alike. Hence scamps some- 
times label their stores boser boser. 
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Price tags—this year—will be displayed to 
you as never before—in the effort to get 
you to buy on price alone. 


But—remember what you’ve probably 
learned from experience—that only a big 
car can give you big car comfort. If the 
needed size and weight aren’t in the car, 


you can’t get their benefits out of the car. 


And remember also how you’ve always 
wanted a big car—and now you can get 
it—a Pontiac Economy Straight 8—for 
only $585 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac. 


But the low price alone doesn’t tell the 
story, for Pontiac gives you its big car 
comfort and big car performance at low 


Fol «fo, 


F.O.B. PONTIAC 
Special equipment extra 
Easy G.M. A.C. terms 





~*PONTIAC 


AS WELL AS THE PRICE TAG 





operating costs—no more, really, than for 
many smaller cars. 


Size—115-inch wheelbase; weight —3265* 
pounds in the car; performance—a big 
Straight 8 engine that gives you 78 real 
miles per hour. 


Beautiful new Fisher bodies with Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation (individually con- 
trolled), the greatest advance in health, 
comfort and safety since closed bodies 
were first designed. 


That’s why we say—this year get the kind 
of car you’ve always wanted—at a price 
that seems too good to be true. Pontiac is 
a General Motors Value—a good car to buy. 


*Curb weight of 4-door Sedan 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








THE ECONOMY 
STRAIGHT 





This land of personality invites you 
to partake of her daily life . . . a life of 
cultured happiness, a life where the 
joys of today are curiously mingled 
with the romantic memories of yester- 
day # Versailles with the fountains 
playing... Longchamps for that June 
classic, the Grand Prix « Deauville, 
Biarritz, Dinard, La Baule, Vichy, Le 
Touquet decked with gay casinos... 
tennis courts... golf courses and polo 
fields make a chic spectacle a The 
_ Riviera, jeweled with red roofed aven- 
ues and sparkling beaches # Villages 
nestling in the Pyrenees like color- 
ful toy towns... the Alps of Savoy, 
rising to the majestic snow-crowned 
summit of Mont Blanc # The land 
of the Troubadours ... lordly Avignon, 
and the Palace of the Popes # Alsace- 
Lorraine where the old provincial cos- 
tumes may still be seen # The tower- 
ridden valleys of the Loire make 
romance and medieval fable live again 
a The famous “cures” of Luchon, 
Chatel Guyon, Brides, Aix, Evian and 
Vittel make getting well and keeping 
young a pleasure # The finest and 
fastest trains with tariffs of less than 
two cents a mile... hotels, villas and 
pensions suited to every purse... live 
gloriovsly for a few weeks and store 
away memories that live a life-time, 
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MILESTONES 








To Senator Robert Marion La- 
of Wisconsin, and to Rachel 


Born. 
Follette 


| Young LaFollette; a son (7 Ib. 14 02z.); 
| in Washington. 


Engaged. Leonora Brooke, 21, daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, white 
Raja of Sarawak (northwestern Borneo) ; 
and Kenneth Mackay, 2nd Earl of Inch- 
cape, 45, son of the late Lord Inchcape, 
shipping tycoon, brother of the Hon. Elsie 
Mackay who was lost in an attempted 
transatlantic flight in 1928. (In 1840 
Trader James Brooke, great-uncle of Sir 
Charles, helped the Sultan of Borneo’s 
uncle put down a rebellion, got the Raj 
of Sarawak in return.) 


S 











Married. Margaret Dawes, 24, daugh- 
ter of Utilities Man Rufus Cutler Dawes, 
president of Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition; and one Beverly Jeffer- 
son, 28; in Chicago. 

, 

Married. Sarah Schuyler Butler, thirty- 
ish, onetime vice chairman of New York’s 
Republican State Committee. only child 
of Columbia University’s President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler; and Captain Neville 
Lawrence, London broker; in Manhattan. 

——4-—-—_ 

Seeking Divorce. Joan Crawford Fair- 
banks, cinemactress; from Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr., cinemactor. Grounds: “grievous 
mental cruelty”; “a jealous and suspicious 
attitude” toward her friends; “loud argu- 
ments about the most trivial subjects,” 
lasting “far into the night.” 


— -«-— 


Resigned. Pearl Sydenstricker Buck, 
author (The Good Earth), as a Chinese 
missionary, voluntarily, without a hear- 
ing on heresy charges brought by Profes- 
sor J. Gresham Machen of Westminster 
Theological Seminary (Philadelphia). 


~ 
Y 


Resigned. Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd; as chairman of the National 
Economy League; in Manhattan. Reason: 
“pressure of personal affairs.” 


& 


Died. Air Marshal Sir William Geof- 
frey Hanson Salmond, 54, commander-in- 
chief of Britain’s Air Defense; after long 
suffering from what was thought to be a 
rare Eastern disease; in London. This 
month he was to have succeeded his 
brother, Sir John Maitland Salmond, as 
Air Chief Marshal of the Royal Air Force. 


———<4> 


Died. Mrs. Genevieve A. Clark, her 
husband Daniel, their sons Rowland, to, 
and Dean, 7; by their own hands (carbon 
monoxide ); on a country road 15 mi. south 
of Minneapolis. The crash of Wilbur 
Burton Foshay’s Northwestern utilities 
empire in 1929 brought him & associates, 
two years later, Federal charges of using 
the mails to defraud. After an eight-week 
trial, Mrs. Clark, only woman member of 
the jury, hung the case by singly holding 
out for acquittal (Time, Nov. 2, 1931).* 


*Convicted in a retrial, W. B. Foshay and 


H. H. Henley, the company’s vice president, are 























| now appealing their 15-year sentence. 


Convicted of contempt of court for con. 
cealing the fact that she had once worked 
for Foshay (two weeks as a stenographer), 
she was sentenced to six months in jail, 
a $1,000 fine. (Attorneys found no U. §, 
precedent involving a woman juror, few 
sentences so severe for similarly guilty 
male jurors.) U. S. Circuit and Supreme 
Courts ruled that she must receive either 
jail sentence or fine, not both. Last fort- 
night two St. Paul judges chose jail, 
ordered Mrs. Clark to begin her term one 
day last week. She did not appear. Three 
days later a farmer found the Clark 
family’s bodies huddled in their tightly- 
shut automobile, a hose in from the ex- 
haust pipe. 

o—_ 

Died. Clay Stone Briggs, 57, U. §. 
Representative from Texas since 1919, 
onetime (1909-19) judge of Texas’ toth 
Judicial District; of a heart attack; in 
Washington. 





® 


y 


Died. Sir Henry Alfred McCardie, 63, 
British High Court justice; by his own 
hand (shotgun) ; in London. He had lately 
been ill of influenza, was reported de- 
pressed by criticism of his use of the 
bench to air his personal opinions. A 
handsome, black-eyed bachelor, he was 
most famed for his views on women & 
marriage. He favored birth control. steri- 
lization of the unfit, compulsory abortion 
in special cases. Last year he ruffled Eng- 
lishmen by refusing damages to a grocer 
whose wife had been “enticed away,” com- 
menting: “A woman’s body does not be- 
long to her husband. . . . She is a citizen, 
not a serf.” 








—_— « — 


Died. George Campbell Smith, 75, vice 
president & treasurer of Street & Smith 
Publications Inc.; of pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan. Ill a month, he was not told 
of the death, eleven days before his own, 
of his brother and partner, Ormond Gerald 
Smith (Time, May 1). 





& 





Died. Thomas Ewing Sherman, 76, 
Jesuit missionary priest, son of the late 
General William Tecumseh Sherman; in 
New Orleans. In 1906 he tried to organize 
a memorial march from Atlanta to the sea, 
abandoned it when Southern indignation 
made President Roosevelt withdraw the 
cavalry escort. 





Died. Felix Adler, 81, lecturer, author, 
social reformer, founder & leader of the 
Society for Ethical Culture; following an 
intestinal operation last January; in Man- 
hattan. Son of a German rabbi, he was 
dismissed from Cornell’s faculty for radi- 
calism, went to New York City at 24 to 
found the Society for Ethical Culture. Its 
first school was housed in a Manhattan 
“Gashouse District” dance hall. He lived 
to dedicate a $1,000,000 ($250.000 from 
John D. Rockefeller Jr.) highschool at 
Riverdale, N. Y. in 1928, see his ethical 
religion spread to many a U. S. and Euro- 
pean city. His belief: “Morality is inde- 
pendent [of theology and metaphysics]; 
it is progressive.” 
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San Franc 


1SCO 


STORIED CENTER OF THE (@ALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 


thousand tales shall 


not exhaust this treasury 


of Romance ‘2 


Acity built first on mud-fast hulls of sailing 
ships abandoned for the mines... An American 
city cradled as a Spanish pueblo... plotted for 
by a Russian Czar... 

Of San Francisco and its peoples, one has written, 
many stories have been told and many shall be; but 


a thousand tales shall not exhaust its treasury of 


Romance. From Dana to Stevenson, from Mark 
Twain to Mencken, San Francisco has been 
plumbed by a train of illustrious admirers— 
but none has found the bottom of that store. 

In thevery center of California's historic out- 
doorland, San Francisco lives in a tradition that 
is lost to most romantic cities when they come 
of age. The stories you have heard about this 
city can hardly be more thrilling than the new 
ones you will find...The stories of your own 
brand new adventures! 

There is that first expedition down the long 
Embarcadero where Jack London heard the call 
of the seven seas and Stevenson found the men 
and motives for his wRrrcKers. Here fly the flags 
of the maritime nations, gracing battleships 
and liners and cargo ships of every kind. And 
here ate human types as strange as the craft 
they man... 

North from the Ferry Tower, at the end 
of the Embarcadero, you will come upon San 
Francisco’s famous fishing fleets — hundreds 
of stout little boats gay alike in the fervent 
blue that begs the Virgin's favor. Here the fish- 
ermen bring in the night-time catch. And in 
addition to the stories you may hear from 
swarthy netmen on the docks, there is one 
thing you are certain not to forget: Your first 
taste of fresh caught crab, straight from the 
boiling-pot! 

Curly-eaved Chinatown, deep in its oriental 
mystery, the Mission Dolores, and the Presidio 
that once belonged to Spain, the crooked, hilled 
streets where artists live and little cafes perch 
above the Bay, the debonair hotels, and the res- 
taurants that made Caruso ask in wonder why 
all San Franciscans are not fat—all these have 
new stories. 

New stories to put with your own... of golf 
on champions’ courses, skirting the ocean and 
the Golden Gate. Of bridle paths thru a thou- 





VACATION COSTS LOWEST IN YEARS 


Costs here, always low, are now further 











ONE THING YOU ARE CERTAIN NOT TO FORGET 


us 


sand-acre park to the sea. Of boats that have the 
whole Pacific blue to roam after they've ex- 
plored the rivers and Bay. 

Every sport is here in new surroundings. In 
a climate that is cool and rainless. Soft sea 
breezes keep the clean air fresh, invigorating 
every minute... Many people would come to 
visit San Francisco were it isolated. But this 
fascinating California city centers a tremen- 
dous theatre of varied scenic attractions. 

The Monterey Bay country with its sandy 
beaches and its great resorts is only an after- 
noon’s drive away. The Santa Cruz mountains, 
the Big Tree forests, and the giant-Redwood 
Empire, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite Valley and 
fabled gold towns in the High Sierra are all 
within a few hours’ ride thru a legendary land. 
Russian River and the Feather 
River, Mt. Shastaand Mc. Lassen 
(America’s only active volcano) 
you will find closeby, too... 
Mile after mile of broad scenic 


sharply reduced. Spend no more than at 
home. Rail fares at new minimum. For 
example: $80.50 from Chicago, for a 21- 

° = . ¥ LP 
day roundtrip giving you I 6 days actually 
here for a glorious vacation. New, low 
fares on steamers via Panama Canal, and 





— planes. Send the coupon. Investigate. 





highway and a vast system of rails bring all 
these places with their days of real outdoor 
adventure almost to this city’s steps. 

Perhaps you would expect San Francisco and 
this California that surrounds it to be an ex- 
pensive vacation place. But such is not the case. 
San Francisco hotels and eating places are al- 
most as famous for their low rates and prices as 
for their luxury and quality. And everywhere 
thruout this region you will find charming, 
modest inns and camps,as well as great resorts. 

Actually, a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 
in San Francisco and California need cost no 
more than just staying at home. 

Let us send you free, the illustrated book 
that tells all about this San Francisco outdoor- 
land and gives all costs in full detail. om 

Send the coupon below. Start planning now 
to come—over the Victory or Lincoln high- 
way, or by train or steamship, or most quickly 
of all by air. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 505, 703 Market 
Sc., San Francisco. 
Please send me your free illustr 
N: LMC. 
Strect 
City State aig 
While attractions for tourists are unlimited in San Francisco 


and California it is necessary to advise those seeking em- 
ployment not to come at this time, lest they be disappointed. 


ited vacation book. 
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AUSTERLITZ, 


U, a3 — - 


1805. The Austrians are massing at Austerlitz. Across the channel Britain watches in grim 
silence. The future of Napoleon’s power depends on his next move. Shall he divide his 
forces? Or concentrate? Fifteen dayslater Austerlitz has been foughtand won. Napoleon, 
supreme strategist, knew that victor ycomes to those who concentrate on their key objective. 


@ Not since the turn of the century if 
such a deep interest in home life a }: 


PUT T H E A M t R | C A N M A G A ] | N F Under the stress of economic conditionsgin 


F R CT family has again become a compact 
1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 
on present day advertising: ly = 
1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one ZE 


which is most widely read bythe whole family—father, mother, | 
son and daughter. 


2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. . 6 ; ; 
' ; = T7S1 
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BATTLE OF 
333 





YES, IT REACHES OUR KEY 
OBJECTIVE... ( 
THE FAMILY ‘BUYING COUNCIL’ 


1 SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE CARRIES OUR 
HEAVIEST APPROPRIATION 





A new feeling of hope is in the air. How can the advertiser take full advantage of 
present, rapidly improving conditions? From the strategists of the past comes one 
important message, to the business leaders of the present: “ First, choose your key 
objective. Then mass your forces to take this key objective in a concentrated attack.” 


To the advertising strategist this return to family Each month more than 1,800,000 family groups read { 
life presents a new opportunity. And it re-emphasizes © THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Fathers, mothers, sons 
the far reaching sales influence of a great advertising and daughters find here an interpretation of the rap- 

That is why the wise advertising strategist is plac- 


medium—THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. idly changing conditions under which they must live 
oe 

ing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE first on his list. Here, 

/ 1 ! : 4 with a minimum expenditure, he can concentrate on 









and work...and an equally important interpretation 
of those products whose purchase is more than ever 

the result of discussion in “family council.” 
Ti M a 
| } his key objective ...the American family. 
or / ° THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AY all ie family 

NEW YORK 


— €£.42_<¢ 

































































your 
vacation 


will cost 
LESS 
this summer 


and you 


SEE iT ALL 


NEW 


AND LOWER 


FARES 


via the Santa Fe 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Chicago 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO ROCKIES 


GRAND CANYON 


Santa Fe Pullmans to the rim 


INDIAN-DETOURS 


by motor in New Mexico 


NATIONAL PARKS 
& 


You will be surprised how 
much you can see in so short 
a time for so little money. 






4 


clip coupon—paste on post card 


W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1177 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send folders and NEVWV VACATION 
FARES LEAFLET. 








| had five altogether. 





| train for Chicago. 


TIME 


SPOR 


Chicago Polo 

To Chicagoans the game of polo has a 
cachet, a glamor that it lacks in Texas 
where cowboys play it wearing chaps, or 
in Hollywood where actors have their 
handicaps published in Variety, or at 
Meadow Brook where it is taken com- 
pletely for granted. Two summers ago, 
Chicago had a taste of high-grade polo 
when an Argentine team stopped off to 
play. This year Chicago will have more 
than a taste. In honor of the World's Fair, 
the Open Championship will probably be 
played there with players from England 
and possibly a 25-goal team of Indians led 
by the Maharaja of Jaipur. This winter 
the Indoor Polo Association of America 
tried the experiment of playing its tourna- 





| ment sectionally instead of at the Squad- 


ron A Armory in Manhattan. Chicago’s 
124th Field Artillery Armory has better 
seating facilities than the Manhattan 


Armory so it was there last week that an | 


Army team of Captain Candler A. 
(“Wilky”) Wilkinson, Captain Chester E. 
(“Stub”) Davis and Major Compton C. 
(“C-Square”) Smith played Winston 
Guest’s Optimists for the Danforth Cup, 
in the Indoor Open final. 

The game was 


delayed until 


hook-up could let Argentines hear how the 


| ponies they sold the U. S. players last year 
| and the 


Optimists were making out. 
Watched by a crowd of 11,000, the Opti- 
mists made out very well. Cadaverous, im- 
perious Winston Guest scored the first 
goal. He and Major Smith had a scramble 
for the ball a few minutes later; Smith 
won, and tied the score. After that the 
Optimists began to have things their own 
way. Mike Phipps, their chunky, excitable 
forward, took two passes from Guest, one 
for an easy goal, one for a hard one that 
he nearly missed. The Army men, playing 
well above their rating (nine goals below 
the Optimists), found themselves most of 
the time in close quarters near their own 
posts. Two of their goals were made on 
long shots from almost midfteld. When 
the game was over, Phipps, Guest and 
Stewart Iglehart, Optimists’ No. 3, had 
three goals apiece. The Sixth Corps Area 
The score was 8} to 
44 because each team fouled once. 

Even more remarkable than the record 


of the Optimists—who have won the: In- 


door Championship three times in the last 
four years—was the way they organized 
for last week’s game. Month ago, Winston 
Guest was in London, just back from lion- 
shooting in Africa. His cousin Michael 
Phipps called him up from Florida, urged 
him to reorganize their team. Guest flew 
to board the Bremen, flew from Manhattan 
to Virginia to inspect his ponies, played 
one practice game iri Manhattan and took 
Iglehart got word in 
Paris, came over on the Berengaria, played 
in Chicago the night after his boat docked 
in New York. Last week Guest’s team 
retained its Class A championship by beat- 
ing the Sixth Corps Area 16 to 8 with a 
two-goal man, Harvey Shaffer, at back. 
Only drawback in last week’s tournament 
was the fact that the Aknusti team which 





nearly | 
0:30 p. m. so that an international radio | 
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KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg, 


VIKING CRUISE 


ICELAND 


MIDNIGHT SUN 
NORWAY DENMARE 
FJORDS FINLAND 
VISBY RUSSIA 
SWEDEN FRANCE 

JUNE 30 from N, Y. 
4:00 P.M. 


Sailing 12,000 miles, visiting 19 
ports, 7 countries. Backin New 
York, August ll, or with later 
liner if desired at no extra cost. 


42 Days... $395 »- 


You reed a complete change 
this summer. Go to the Vikir 
modern Viking Ship man 


g Lands ona 
ned by Viking descer 
dants. And for those who have never seen the 


iiiee of the Old World, what a way to start! 


Ccnsult your Tourist Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., N. Y.—10 State St., Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS 
-« FJORDS OF NORWAY . 
NORTH CAPE .. . RUSSIA 


Tall B 


Kooms 


/ 

Pie ( ool 
Che TAL ceilings and 
large rooms of a more 
spacious period mean 
cool comfort as the sum 


mer draws near. You 


will find these at Che 
Gotha ml, with every 


modern luscury of living 


* at rates surprisingly 


moderate. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
55th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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won the Eastern title did not go out West 
to make the final three-cornered. Chicago 
polo enthusiasts hoped that the presence 
of the crack Army team at Fort Sheridan 
might cause the sulky cliques of socialites, 
who for years have played polo in & 
about Chicago on separate fields and with 
highly distinct organizations, to forget 
their differences, build up one or two teams 
good enough to rank with the best in the 
East. Pleased with the attendance at the 


124th Field Artillery Armory, the Indoor | 


Polo Association considered the advisa- 
bility of playing next year’s finals at Chi- 
cago also. This year’s winners in low 
handicap classes: 

Class B: Chicago Riding Club. 

Class C: 112th Field Artillery (Trenton, 
N. J.). 

Class D: Cleveland Riding Club. 


Track & Field 

In Philadelphia, at the 39th Penn Relay 
Carnival : 

Manhattan (McGeogh, Burns, Ryan, 
Crowley) won the 25 mile medley relay 
in world’s record time (10 min. 14 sec.) 
with N. Y. U. second, Cornell third. 

Joe McCluskey of Fordham won the 
3.000-metre steeplechase for the third year 
in a row. 

Pennsylvania’s Olympic  400-metre 
champion, Bill Carr, injured last month in 








an auto accident, watched Penn’s one-mile | 


relay team (Edwards, Schaeffer, Jones, 
Healey) run the second fastest race in 
Penn Relay history, with Yale second and 
N. Y. U., the favorite, third. 

In Des Moines, at the 24th Drake Re- 
lay Carnival: 

Ralph Metcalfe, famed Negro sprinter 
of Marquette, after three days of outdoor 
practice, retained his too-yd. champion- 
ship (but failed to set the new record of 
g.2 sec. he had hoped for), ran as anchor 
man on the Marquette team that beat 
Nebraska in the 88o0-yd. relay. 


Indiana’s Big Ten champion hammer | 
set a Drake 


thrower, Noble Biddinger, 
record of 161 ft. 4.9 in. 
At an invitation meet in Santa Bar- 


bara, Joe Forbes of Occidental College | 


put an 8-Ib. shot 69 ft. 4 in.—a new world’s 
record. 


Baseball Fight 

When Ben Chapman, the New York 
Yankees’ leftfielder, slid into second base, 
he cut the foot of Charley Myer, the 
Washington Senators’ second baseman, 
with his spikes. Myer fell, picked him- 
self up and then before Chapman could 
get up, kicked his leg. This was the inci- 
dent which last week started the liveliest 
baseball fight in years. Players from both 
teams rushed out on the field. Manager 
Joe Cronin of Washington caught Chap- 
man after he had taken a few punches at 
Myer. Umpires George Moriarty and 
Harry Geisel managed to restrain other 
Players before the fight became general. 
ony ordered Myer and Chapman off the 
eld. 

The only way to reach the locker rooms 
from the field at Washington is through a 
passageway which starts just beside the 
Washington players’ bench. When Chap- 
man reached the passageway on his way 
off the field, Earl Whitehill, Washington 
pitcher, called him a bad name. This was 











INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... Choice of 66 


routes. Optional travel east or west. First 
Class and Tourist... fares lower than ever 
before. Objets d'art never cheaper. Favor- 
able exchange rates. In the Orient, travel 


improvesevery year insecurity and comfort. 
ONLY FIVE DAYS TO HONOLULU... by Empress 
of Japan (largest and fastest liner on the 
Pacific) and Empress of Canada. 8 days 
from Honolulu to Yokohama, 


FASTEST TO ORIENT: 10 days from Vancouver 
to Yokohama, by Empress of Asia, Em- 
press of Russia, via Direct Express Route, 


FOR THESE 
GOOD REASONS.. 








EMPRESS 


Reason 1... Record size. Reason 2...Record speed, 


Reason 3...Luxury of Trans- Atlantic standards, More Reasons?... 


Ask anyone who’s made an “Empress” crossing! Fortnightly sailings 


from Vancouver (trains direct to ship-side) and Victoria...to 


ORIENT 


HONOLULU - JAPAN + CHINA + MANILA 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Ask about all-expense, personally conducted Orient tours 
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“HOTEL” COMFORT... Magnificent public 
rooms (Empress of Canada First Class 
lounge is illustrated)... spacious, well- 
planned quarters... courteous, thoughtful 
service, And that goes for Tourist Class, too! 


ORIENT FARES include passage from Seattle. 
Reducedsummerround-trip fares. Fast, con- 
venient trains to Vancouver. Connections 
at Honolulu with sailings from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Information, your 
own agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Montreal and 31 
other cities in United States and Canada. 





EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


EMPRESS OF ASIA 1-™ 
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PACK UP 
ano GO! 


x uP YOUR TROUBLES 


» eAc 





EUROPE AND 
BACK ror 184 


( Tourist class on many of the finest 
ships . . . How do they do it!) 


When again will you be able to buy 
so many happy memories for so little? 


Steamship rates are absurdly low. 
Living costs in Europe are way, way 
down. We've written a little book about 


it. We'd be happy to send it to you free. 


It shows you how you can go...in 
dollars and cents costs. For instance... 
a good seat for the finest opera, about 
$1.50... admission to the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, about 40c . .. a cabine at 


many smart beaches, about 25c a day. 


Can you go? Don’t say zo until you've 
read this book. That's /7>—~ 
where your trip starts. / itis Yeap j 


This message sponsored by 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Cosulich 
Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg-American 
Line, Holland America Line, 
{ralian Line, North German 
Lloyd, Red Star Line, United 
States Lines, White Star Line. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without 
obligation, your free booklet “This Year of All Years.”’ 





NAME 


ADDRESS 














more than Fielder Chapman, already hu- 
miliated, could bear. He rushed at White- 
hill, hit him. Umpire Moriarty tried to 
pull the fighters apart but failed. This 
time, all the players on both teams rushed 
at each other not to stop the fight but to 
enlarge it. Private detectives, uniformed 
policemen and about 300 spectators rushed 
down on the field. The spectators, armed 
with bats they had picked up, tried to bash 
the players. The players bashed each other 
and the spectators. After 20 minutes, po- 
lice managed to restore enough order for 
the ball game to proceed. After five more 
innings, the Yankees won 16 to o. 
3aseball fights used to be common in 
the days when most ball players were un- 
educated yokels. Nowadays they are rare. 
Last really celebrated baseball fighter was 
famed Ty Cobb, who taught Pitcher White- 


hill the technique when Whitehill joined | 


Detroit in 1923. Although crowds enjoy 
imbroglios like last week’s and though at- 
tendance is usually increased by such inci- 
dents, club-owners feel that in the long 
run they harm the game. Feuds between 
clubs are likely to last a long time. Last 
week’s fight was really an aftermath of a 
squabble last summer when Carl Reynolds 
of the Senators crashed into Yankee 
Catcher Bill Dickey, got his jaw broken in 
the fisticuffs that followed. American 
League rule for “unprovoked assault” is 
30 days suspension, $1,000 fine. Last 
week, President William Harridge sus- 
pended Whitehill. Myer and Chapman for 
five days each, fined each $100, warned 
all players in his league that “further dis- 
turbances will be punished far more dras- 


tically.” 


Who Won 

@ The Princeton crew stroked by Aikman 
Armstrong: by 2} lengths; a 1} mi. race 
on the Charles River at Cambridge for 
the Compton Cup, with Harvard second, 
M. I. T. third. 

@ Mr. Khayyam, Catawba Farm’s eligible 
for this week’s Kentucky Derby: the 
Chesapeake Stakes, feature race of the 
closing day at the Havre de Grace, Md., 
racetrack; by six lengths with a new track 
record which caused the odds against his 
winning the Derby to drop from 4o to 1 
to 15 tor. 

q@ Ellsworth Vines: the Ojai Valley 
singles championship, first U. S. tennis 
tournament he has played in this year; 
6-1, 7-5, against Keith Gledhill, in the 


| final; at Ojai, Calif. 


@ Charles S. Cheston’s 9-vear-old jumper 
Captain Kettle: the Maryland Hunt Cup, 
over four miles and 22 timber fences; by 


| eight lengths from Howard Bruce’s Hubar; 
| in Worthington Valley, Md. 


@ Joseph Levis of the Boston Athletic 
Association, Dr. John R. Huffman of the 
New York Athletic Club and Lieutenant 
Gustave Heiss of the 16th Infantry: U. S. 


fencing championships with foil, sabre and | 


épée, respectively; in the finals of the 
national tournament in the grand ballroom 
of Manhattan’s Hotel Astor. After the 
finals President F. Barnard O’Connor of 
the Amateur Fencers League of America 
announced a new prize for future national 
tournaments—a three-weapon team cham- 


pionship trophy, named for Lieutenant | 
George Charles Calnan, famed fencer who | 
| died in the Akron crash. 


rout a 
Dude Wrangler 


@ If you would like to smell trout sizzling 
Over an open fire—taste broiled cutthroat 
—hear mountain streams laughing over 
rocks—see the Shining Mountains—feel 
the luxury of being body tired at bedtime— 
drop off to sleep like a carefree boy 
again—don't wait too long but send for 
particulars at once, 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 
Empire Builder 


Write A. J. Dickinson, 
P.T.M.,709 Great North- 
ern Railway Bidg., St. 
Paul. Ask him about it. 


la 


NOTHING 
ELSE LIKE IT ON 

THE ATLANTIC 
ONE PRICE + ONE CLASS 


What people have made bookings? Students, teach- 
ers, professional people, parents with young chil- 
dren and the family car, and allreal 

travellers who want most com- @ Automobile 
fortable surroundings, best food, dtri 
agreeable friends, without expen- sour ’ 
sive frills. SAILINGS: May 16, $130 
May 30, June 13, June 27, July 11. 

From New York to Havre and 

Antwerp. Askyour localagent or write direct to 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept.“ 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Phone—BO wiling Green 9-3395 


CASH MONEY 


is what the sneak thief and the pick- 
pocket want. You thwart them if 
you carry your travel funds in the 
form of 








AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 
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“Time brings all things.” 











Fuse 

In Italy Valley, N. Y., natural gas 
seeped into hollows in the 130-ft. trunk 
of what was said to be the State’s largest 
elm tree, was ignited by a grass fire, ex- 
ploded, destroyed the tree, tossed up 
sparks that burned three barns, two roofs. 


ennai — 





Prodigy 

In Fort McHenry, Md., Jean Hudson, 
daughter of one radio operator, sister of 
another, sat for Federal radio examina- 
tions, received 20 words a minute, rated 
30% in the technical tests, got an opera- 
tor’s license at the age of 8. 


Rebel 

In Kalama, Wash., Ray Edwards got 
drunk, drove to the home of L. P. Brown, 
punched Brown, went to jail, tore up beds, 
wrecked the stove, ripped out electric fix- 
tures, knocked out the marshal with a 
stove lid, set the jail afire. 


Weapon 

In Armonk, N. Y., William Briggs, 
farmer, refused to get out of bed for police 
officers who had come to arrest him, was 
wrapped in a blanket, dumped in front of 
a Justice of the Peace, sentenced to four 
months, 25 days, for beating his wife over 
the head with a live chicken. 
Spaghetti 

In Coney Island, Joseph Tortora, 33, 
gorged himself with antipasto and spa- 
ghetti, rose from the table, made a sweep- 
ing gesture of satisfaction, slipped on a 
string of spaghetti, upset the table, broke 
the spaghetti dish, fell into the débris, 
gashed himself deeply, went to the hospital 
faint from loss of blood. 
Nomads 

In Manhattan, Mr. & Mrs. Miller Durs 
had their two-room bungalow set on 
wheels, engaged Joseph Schiro, trucking 
contractor, to tow them to Babylon, L. I. 
They came to a halt in East 58th Street 
when the driver unhitched his truck, left 
the bungalow stranded because a patrol- 
man found it had no trailer license. While 
courts, police and lawyers bickered over 
contracts, licenses, and sanitation laws, the 
Durs cooked, ate, slept in the bungalow, 
fot a summons for parking overtime, 
reached Babylon two days late. 


Wraith 

; In Brooklyn, Sussman Levinsky left 
2,130.81 to be divided by his wife and six 
hildren, warning them against contesting 
his will: “My soul will fly among you 
everywhere, and will fly after you wherever 
you go, and will keep my eyes open upon 
‘very movement of each of you. No 
matter where you will go and stand, either 
in daytime or nighttime, or in your dreams, 
I will guard over you, and watch you, and 
I will whistle into your ears Oh! Oh! 
Which will mean you have not obeyed 
ers father, that you should thereafter 
suiler,” 








in the 
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Tourist Class and 


Third Class to 
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The Line of the Bremen and Europa 
57 Broadway, New York City e 


Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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AUTOMATIC BARTENDER 
(He added modestly ) 


We invented the Automatic Bartender one 
evening in a mood of black despair—after 
struggling over some sickish fruit concoc- 
tions at a friend’s. 
born this mixer which makes you make a 
good drink even though you think Grena- 
dine is a girl’s name. 

Some, not all, of the recipes on it employ 
vermouth. Which is as it should be because 
cocktails were invented to stimulate the 


appetite (sweet drinks deaden it) and ver- | 
mouth does this more pleasantly than any- | 


And of course, 


Tele- 


thing else known to man. 
vermouth means Martini Vermouth. 


phone your grocer for a bottle of Regular | 
and a bottle of Dry—and send for the Auto- | 
matic Bartender. It’s the quickest way we 
know to get a reputation as a Perfect Host. 





ok The Automatic Bartender makes perfect cocktails. 
Fool-Proof Cocktail Mixer. Makes 6 most famous: Martini, 
Manhattan, Bronx, Dacquiri, etc., to Tony Weir's own reci- 
pes. Directions on side. You can’t make a mistake if you 
can see to pour. In stores, would cost $3.50 to $4.00. 
Special price by mail, $1.50. Use the coupon. 


MARTINI 


Vermoulh 


Geta Reputation: ] Mail Coupon | 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO. 

12C Vestry Street, New York City. 

Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir’s new 
Cocktail Wheel of 18 recipes. () Here is $1.50 
($1.75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 
the Automatic Bartender,complete with Swizzle 
stick. (] Write mame and address in margin. 
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“Walks” in Chicago 

Paul Schneider, 44, had taught manual 
training in Chicago’s Washburne School 
since 1919. Like Chicago’s other 14,000 
teachers he had long been unpaid. He 
| had borrowed to the limit on his life in- 
surance, then let the policy lapse. Teacher 





International 


Joun M. 
His babe is not paid for. 


FEWKES 


Schneider owned the two-story apart- 


| ment in which he and his family lived, 


but taxes and mortgage payments had 
piled up. Neighborhood stores were tired 
of giving him credit and taking tax an- 
ticipation warrants. Mrs. Schneider had 
to go 50 blocks to shop, at the Peoples’ 
Store in Roseland which had helped other 
teachers. Teacher Schneider’s health was 
poor. . One morning last week Mrs. 
Schneider awoke alone. She felt beneath 
the pillow for the revolver her husband 
kept there. Not finding it she arose, called, 
followed her husband through the kitchen 
into the yard. The three Schneider daugh- 
ters heard them talking, heard their 


| mother pounding on the basement door. 


Then in the basement Paul Schneider put 
a bullet through his head. 

Chicago had heard of a school janitor 
dying of starvation, of 20 teachers going 
mad during months past (Time, April 24). 
Destitution among teachers was the rule 
not the exception. But individual cases, 
even the case of Paul Schneider, were only 
grim footnotes last week to the mass ac- 
tivities of the embattled teachers. 

Chicago’s unorganized teachers are now 
more organized and more vigorous than 
the impotent Teachers’ Association and 
the Men Teachers’ Union. Last week 


| they were getting action in Chicago. The 


man who led them in getting it was John 
M. Fewkes, 33, spokesman and chairman 
of a loose coalition of teachers’ groups in 
scattered high schools. Broad-shouldered, 
clear-eyed, Chairman Fewkes is athletic 


director and swimming coach at Tilden 
Technical High School. 
, the younger of whom 


He has two chil- 
(3 months) 





has not yet been paid for. 
to the telephone company. 
owns his bungalow and has not pressed 
him for rent. 

Chairman Fewkes organized Tuesday 
parades, which the Chicago teachers pp. 
litely called “walks,” during the month 
past. Meeting in Grant Park, the teachers 
hauled down the flag of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, hoisted the Stars & Stripes 
and marched off with banners of their 
own, always responding docilely to Leader 
Fewkes’s directions. 
cago’s spring vacation. 
planned three walks. 

Monday the teachers in groups of 200 
to 1,000, swarmed around five banks. dis- 
rupted business in three of them. Where 
there was any consistency in their shouts 
it was to the effect that the banks should 
buy more tax warrants. Banker Melvin 
Alvah Traylor received a_ delegation 
quietly. At City National Bank and Trust 
Co., 500 teachers jammed the lobby shout- 
ing “We want Dawes!” Peppery General 
Charles Gates Dawes, board chairman 
appeared, began by saying: “You want 
to get something done. . Well, so do 
I want to get something done.” The teach- 
ers milled about him. Heckled one: 

“There’s the nran who borrowed $80- 
000,000 from the Government for his own 
bank but won’t lend any to the teachers!” 

Heckled another 
Sam Insull in cheating us!” 

Banker Dawes’s sidelong snap at the 
loudest hecklers—‘‘To hell with trouble 
makers!”—was_ broadcast through 


He owes $50 


Leader Fewkes 





Internationa 


BANKER Dawes & CALLERS 
Callers: Charley, 


” 


“Cursing guard ‘your 


tongue 


land next morning and at the next teacl- 
ers’ walk, two days later, someone carried 
a sign: 
We called on cursing Charley Dawes 
To ask about our money, 
You ought to see him show his claws, 
Perhaps he thinks it’s funny. 
Cursing Charley, guard your tongue. 
Your record’s not too pretty. 


His doctor | 
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In Collier’s a new leader has appeared among 


magazines—a leader, designated as such by a 
modern-minded American public. 
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If people hesitate in their buying 
today... 

If they talk over their contem- 

plated purchases with friends... 

If they seek advice more than 

they have in the past... 

Isn’t it of greatest importance to 
| direct your advertising to those 
whose advice is sought and 

heeded ? 


Isn’t it wise to reach the active, 


open-minded, aggressive group in 








= 
Colle dD 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ed 


every community whose decisions 


and judgment guide the habits and 
purchases of others ? 

A study of Collier’s...its edito- 
rials, its articles, its fiction... is 
the most convincing evidence of 
the type of reader to whom it 
appeals . . . a type that has the 
mental qualifications for leader- 
ship ...and is actively sympathetic 


with a program of. constructive 


change. 


we 
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SQUIBB: 


ASPIRIN 


Aeaches You” 
Exact in 


Dosage 





WHEN you take aspirin, you 
do so for specific reasons and expect 
from it definite results. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the aspirin you 
take shall reach you exact in dosage. 
(@ Squibb Aspirin, because of rigid 
laboratory control, reaches you exact 
in dosage. This is your assurance of 
the effectiveness of Squibb Aspirin. 
(@ Squibb Aspirin is pure, effective, 
safe; and yet it usually costs less than 
other advertised brands. Buy the 12- 
tablet box for convenience; the 100- 
tablet bottle for home economy. (Say 
“Squibb Aspirin, please!” to your drug- 
gist. Look for the name before you buy. 





Say 


“SQUIBB 
ASPIRIN, 


Please!’ 





You may come begging round again. 

Oh, that would be a pity! 
| This time, mounted police patrolled Loop 
streets, regular and special police stood in 
corridors. Teachers surged through the 
streets by thousands, singing and shout- 
ing. The biggest group, headed by John 
M. Fewkes, advanced upon Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. which they knew holds in 
escrow $10,000,000 for tax payments of 
property owners. Leader Fewkes and a 
committee gained access to the bank’s 
President Holman Pettibone. Meanwhile 
the teachers were trying to swarm up- 
| stairs past the guards. A policeman flour- 
ished his night stick. A teacher named 
Ted Farrington ducked, took a resound- 
| ing blow on the neck instead of the head. 
He toppled and the crowd surged up to 
mob the guards. Women screamed, 
fainted. Windows crashed. Teachers 
hurled school books. A second teacher 
was supposed to have been clubbed in the 
| mélée. Outside the bank a larger crowd 
grew restless; excited male teachers and 
| bystanders tussled among themselves. 
Anything might have happened had not 
| shrewd Leader Fewkes brought President 
| Pettibone to a window, helped him over 

the ledge, held him in place while he ad- 
dressed the mob. 

That afternoon Leader Fewkes took a 
delegation to City Hall, talked with Mayor 
Edward Joseph Kelly. He agreed to call 
oif further demonstrations for a week, 
Mayor Kelly assuring him that he was 
trying to get the Illinois Legislature to 
put teeth in tax-collection laws. Later, 
teachers applauded when Leader Fewkes 
told them: “I am willing to go along with 
Mayor Kelly. He is a fighter. He didn’t 
tremble when he was talking to us as some 
of the so-called bigwigs did.” Next day 
Leader Fewkes and his committee were to 
have had lunch with the “bigwigs” at the 
swank Union League Club. But they 
changed their minds and let the bankers 
(including Messrs. Dawes & Traylor) cool 

| their soup for 20 minutes before announc- 
| ing that they did not wish to appear under 
obligation to the bankers. 

The teachers looked to Springfield for 
salvation, and at last there came some- 
thing hopeful. The Legislature passed the 
first of six measures designed to break up 
Chicago’s $250,000,000 tax jam and re- 
lease $30,000,000 to the teachers. The bill 
provided that the county treasurer may 
take over properties delinquent in taxes, 
operate them in receivership until income 
is produced to pay the taxes. 

—-e 
Berry Pilgrimage 
Candles in hand, a thousand students 








marched along a fine avenue of trees one 


night last week at the famed Berry Schools 


in the Blue Ridge foothills of Georgia. | 


They were welcoming visitors—more emi- 
nent visitors than they had seen in many 
a day. From away up North had come 
one old lady who doubtless would not 
| have made the long trip for any other 
| occasion—Mrs. James Roosevelt, 78, 
| mother of the President of the U. S— 
and from Florida had come -Mrs. Thomas 
Alva Edison. They, with 21 other per- 
sons, were at Georgia’s Mt. Berry on 
the tenth annual “Berry Pilgrimage” got- 
| ten up and directed by a younger woman, 
Manhattan’s Mrs. John Henry Hammond. 
Mrs. Hammond has taken 157 Berry Pil- 





10 DAYS 


Three great and diversified cities of the 
Soviet Union. Moscow . . . with itsip. 
tense activities, social planning, an( 
amazing art theatres. Kharkov... 
with its enormous distribution of 
national production, industries, and 
University. Aiev ... with its ancient 
art, melodious folk songs, and me. 
chanical works. First Class, $165. 
Tourist, $80; Special, $45. : 





Other unusual Tours: Cruising the 


days; Crimea Tour, 20 days. New low 
travel rates...15 tours to choos 
from ... 5 to 31 days. 

Price includes Intourist hotels 
meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet vis: 
and transportation from starting to 
ending point in the Soviet Unio 
Price does not include round trip pas 
sage to the Soviet Union. 


Write for Pooklet T 5 


INTOURIST - INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave, 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your 
own travel agent. 








CRUISES for 
the price of ONE 


VOLENDAM «7%... JULY 5 
54 DAYS - - 425% 


Including all shore excursions. First Class throughout 


Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles to Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, 
Monte Carlo, Scotland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark. Belgium, France, England. Comprehen- 
sive program of included shore trips and organized 
entertainment. Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT ot 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE (at 45th Street) NEW YORK 


TRAVEL BY AIR 
WHEN IN EUROPE 
IMPERIAL 


<= 
AIRWAYS 









| Bookings and 
particulars from 
travel agenis 


Volga, 12 days; Dnieper River Tour, 14 } 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY-EUROPE 


THREE GREAT CITIES) 
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grims to Georgia, to interest them in giv- 
ing money and show them “the greatest 
humanitarian project being carried out in 
America.” 

In 1901 Martha McChesney Berry, 
daughter of a socialite Georgia planter, 
casually began holding Sunday School for 
mountain children, in a log cabin on her 
father’s estate near Rome. Soon her Sun- 
day School overflowed; she founded an- 
other in nearby ‘Possum Trot. Next year 
Miss Berry opened day schools, then a 
boarding school for boys, at $100 a year 
of which at least half was to be paid in 
work. She went north to raise money, got 
her first $50 in Dr. Samuel Parkes Cad- 
man’s church in Brooklyn. Andrew Carne- 
gie gave the first endowment money. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Publisher Adolph 
Ochs became interested, but endowments 
never kept pace with the Berry Schools’ 
growth. Miss Berry needs $150.000 in 
gifts every year. Only entrance require- 
ment for the Berry Schools is that one 
be too poor to go elsewhere. Bartering 
learning for tobacco, oxen, eggs was known 
to Miss Berry long before U. S. colleges 
took it up during the past two years. 
Wearing overalls and gingham dresses, all 
Berry students must work two days a week. 
Simple, combining hand with mind, are 
the Berry courses—liberal arts, science, 
commerce, mechanics, agriculture. There 
are nearly 10,000 alumni. White-haired 
and maternal at 66, Miss Berry has been 
given the $5,000 Pictorial Review Achieve- 
ment Award, the Roosevelt Memorial 


Association Medal, the Town Hall Club | 


Medal. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Edison have 
long been friends of Miss Berry and bene- 
factors of her schools, but last week’s 
Pilgrimage was their first visit. Said Mrs. 
Edison: “My wish is that Mr. Edison 
might have. . . .” Said Mrs. Roosevelt: 
“I shall make it my aim that my son... .” 


A 
Se 








McCormick on Reds 

Red-baiting Col. Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, addressed the Advertising Club 
of New York last week on a subject of 
much concern to Red-baiters—radicalism 





in the colleges. He, a Yaleman, said that | 


“pink doctrines” originate in eastern sea- 
board institutions. Ignoring the paradox, 
he also said that the “excessive extrava- 
gance” of U. S. school and college build- 
ings is “merely imitated after the baronial 
and palatial halls of Harvard and Yale.” 
Later: “Perhaps I should have included 
Princeton.” 


Next day Col. McCormick was neatly | 


pinked by genial Dean Christian Gauss 
of Princeton. Dean Gauss said he knew 
only one Red and a few Pinks among 
Princeton’s 2,200 undergraduates. Did 
Col. McCormick advocate that “we com- 
pel all undergraduates to live on the same 


dead level of Spartan simplicity, and | 


abolish inequalities of wealth?” To Dean 
Gauss that sounded like Communism. 


“Why deny to the undergraduates the | 


privileges which Col. McCormick enjoys, 
if he is lucky enough to have any?” And 
Dean Gauss pointed out that students do 
not blame current woes upon Reds or 
Pinks. “They blame the. leaders and 
makers of public opinion who belong to 
the generation of Col. McCormick.” 





TIME 


Take care of the 
MAN IN-THE MIRROR, too 






















































Advantages of Retirement 
Income and Life Insurance 
combined in new Equitable 
policy. 


Of course you want to provide 
for your dependents, in case 
anything happens to you. But 
what about providing for your- 
self in case it doesn’t? A considerable 
cash sum or a retirement income at age 
65 (or earlier) would be mighty com- 
forting, wouldn’t it? 

The Equitable’s new OPTIONAL RE- 
TIREMENT POLICY enables you to take 
care of everybody concerned, including 
the man in the mirror. Features of this 
unusual offer are: 


1. Immediate life insurance protection 
for your family. 

2. At the age you have selected for 
retirement, a life income to be paid to 
you, or joint’y Gayo" and your wife, 
with two-thirds to the survivor; or 

3. At age 65, fully paid up life insur- 
ance paying you dividends; also a cash 
payment to you of $266 for each $1000 


Living too long of insurance; or 
... dying too soon 4. At age 65, payment of the full face 


From a financial standpoint, there is amount of the policy to you in cash. 


always the danger of a person’s either 
living too long, or of his dying.too soon. 


The Optional Retirement Policy covers , 
both contingencies. You reach old age TH E EQU ITABLE 
with an assured income, which con- 


tinues month by month even if you FAIR — JUST 
pass the century mark; whereas if your 
life should be cut short, the insurance Big ASSURANCE 


element provides for your family. 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in what your new “Optional Retirement Policy” 
Please send details for a man my age. 





will do for me. 























































HERE’S one “old friend” that all new husbands 
pte be allowed to keep. You'll find it on 
the tables of their clubs, their favorite hotels and 
chop houses. They call for it when a thick, juicy 

‘ steak is brought from the grill. They demand its 
ruddy presence with planked fish, baked beans and 
old-fashioned hash. We refer, of course, to Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup — that big, red bottle of spicy 
goodness that’s the largest selling ketchup in the 
world! How rich and thick and tasty with flavor 
it is! What wonders it works with even the simplest 

foods! How its spicy fragrance re- 
minds you of simmering tomatoes 
and seasonings in the old home 
kitchens of long ago! Order a bottle 
for tonight's dinner and win an 
emphatic “thank you” from the 
head of the table. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA ° LONDON, ENGLAND 


TOMATG 
KETCHU? 





THE LARGEST SELLING KETCHUP 


Advice to 
BRIDES! 


IN 





THE 


sae 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


WORLD 














AERONAUTICS 


Velocita e Navigazione 
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All eyes turned to Italy last week for | 


exciting news of aeronautics which prom. 
ised to grow more exciting in the next fey 
weeks. 

At Lake Garda in northern Italy, 
Colonel Mario Bernasconi, commander of 
the Scuola di Alta Velocita (high speed 
school), took the controls of the “Red 
Bullet” seaplane in which Warrant Officer 
Francesco Agello lately made a new world 
speed record of 423.7 m. p. h. (Trme, Apri 

17). Col. Bern: tee! streaked around the 
ested course of the lake while timing 
cameras clicked. The developed films 
showed a speed (unofficial) of 434 m. ph. 

No flukes are the new Italian speed 
records, but the fruit of a determined pro- 
gram begun six years ago, after Britain 
won the Schneider Trophy on_Italys 


fe ma | 


LF 


Ke ystone 


BaLpo & BERNASCONI 
Italy will fly to the Fair. 


course at Venice. At that time Air Min- 
ister Italo Balbo established the speed 
school at Lake Garda, put Col. Bernasconi 
in command. The following year Italy 
upped the world record to 318 m. p. h, 
soon lost it again to Britain. Italy’s efforts 
to regain the record took a frightful toll 
She had pinned her hopes on a Macchi set 
plane with a 2,800-h. p. Fiat motor driv: 
ing two propellers. One after another 
these machines dove into Lake Garda 
carrying to death in turn the crack pilots 
of the high speed school—Monti, Bellini 
Dal Molin, Neri—until last month whet 
Agello triumphed. 

British airmen maintain that the Mac 
chi’s phenomenal speed is due to a It 
duced wing span which makes its landing 
speed more than two miles a minute, 
lower safety factor than is permitted in 
Great Britain. The S. B.-Rolls-Royce ship 
which won the last Schneider Trophy for 
Great Britain landed at about go m. p.} 

At Orbetello, 60 mi. from Rome, 10 
aviators are being drilled, trained 
watched like crack athletes at the Scudli 
di Navigazione Aerea (long distance 
school). The airmen are the pilots, navr 
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spade-bearded General Italo Balbo will 
lead late this month to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The 6,280-mi. flight will be 
made via Iceland, Greenland and Montreal 
in daily hops, the longest of which is 1,560 
mi. from Iceland to Labrador. 

Last week an advance squad of ten 
Italian mechanics and radiomen left 


gators & crews of 24 seaplanes which | 


Copenhagen for Reykjavik to set up an | 
overhaul base for the armada. Three air- | 
planes arrived at St. Johns, Nfd. for trans- | 


shipment to another base at Cartwright, 


Labrador. 
Qpincuemm 


Death in Italy 


Into the eastern sky over the English 
Channel vanished Harold J. L. (‘Bert’) 





Hinkler last January, off from England to | 


regain his oldtime speed record to Aus- 
tralia. He was not sighted again. Last 
week in the Pratomagno Woods _ near 
Florence, Italy a group of charcoal burn- 
ers stumbled upon the wreckage of an air- 


plane. About 30 feet away lay a body | 


identified by clothing marks as 
Hinkler’s. Propeller and engine of the 
plane were buried in the mountainside. 
The remainder of the ship was intact, in- 
cluding a full fuel tank. 

On the same day on Mount Scifarello in 


Pilot | 


Calabria 400 mi. to the south, rangers of | 


the Fascist Forest Militia ended a search | 


for a French Air-Orient liner which dis- | 


appeared last fortnight en route from 
Corfu, Greece to Rome. The rangers found 
two men and a woman, nearly dead of 
cold, huddled in the snow-covered wreck- 


age of the plane which also sheltered the | 
bodies of the two pilots, three other pas- | 


sengers. 


CINEMA | 








The New Pictures 

Hell Below (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
The combination of moods in this picture 
—engine room realism and chivalric ro- 
mance—could not be a happy one in any 
medium. It could scarcely be attempted 
in anything but cinema, which can be 
immensely graphic and must usually be 
sentimental. The narrative of Hell Below 
concerns a young submarine 
(Robert Montgomery) who falls in love 
with a woman (Madge Evans) whose hus- 
band has been unmanned in the War. At 
first he plans to live with her but the girl’s 
lather (Walter Huston), the lieutenant’s 
commanding officer, presently makes him 
feel that to do so would be despicab'e. 
The lieutenant therefore brutally and gal- 
lantly insults his inamorata—to make her 
hate him—and then dies a hero’s death by 
(riving his boat, loaded with explosives, 
ito an enemy fortification—much after 
the manner of two of the principals in 
Today We Live. 

All this is as implausible as it is fancy, 
hut what is neither implausible nor fancy 
in Hell Below are scenes in the control 
foom of the submarine with men dying 
slowly of chlorine gas: torpedoes arrowing 
smoothly toward German mine layers; 
depth bombs going off near the sub- 
marine’s bow; a German cruiser exnloding 
and sinking. In a picture so muddled in 


lieutenant | 











DELICIOUS 
CHANGES 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Dept. T-6 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your Free 


Recipe Booklet 57 Unusual 
Ways to Serve Spaghetti.’’ 

























Name 


Street 


City 





AS A CHANGE from meat and potatoes, have 
you ever served delicious Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti with tender young mushrooms, sautéed 
in butter? Or spaghetti on toast, temptingly 
sprinkled with chopped parsley and topped with 
a peppery poached egg? 

Scores of ways to prepare these tasty, inexpensive 
meals with Heinz Cooked Spaghetti are included 
in a charming free booklet just issued by Heinz 
dietitians—“57 Unusual Ways to Serve Spaghetti.” 
Clip the coupon now and get your copy. 


There’s whole milk, country butter, and strength- 
building Durum wheat in Heinz Cooked Spa- 
ghetti. Zesty golden cheese, too, and the spiced 
sauce of red-ripe Heinz tomatoes! That’s why 
it’s so nourishing—and delicious! 


m3... 2812 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. * 


COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
























HEIN scum 


READY TO SERVE 











NEW! 


RCA Victor 
AUTO RADIO 





(Slightly higher 
in Canada and 
west of Rockies) 


Only RCA Victor’s vast experi- 
ence and resources could build this 
marvelous new single unit radio... 
install itin 30 minutes ...it has tone, 
quality, performance ...many ex- 
clusive features no other radio has. 
Enjoy rea/ radio in your car at last 


...and at only $34.95. 


“* HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’ “ 
—On the Road . 


RCA Vit 


Company, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of 
America Subsidiary 


Camden, New Jersey 






| texture it is not surprising to find two 





95 | 





TIME 


comedians, Sterling Holloway and Jimmy 
Durante, cast in opposite types of réles. 
More startling is the fact that the experi- 
ment turns out so well. It is hard to say 
which is more effective—Durante’s boxing 
match with a kangaroo when he and his 
shipmates are on shore leave, or Hollo- 
way’s cracked voice and low comedy face 
when he is slowly choking to death in a 
room full of gas, tapping the wall with a 
hammer and unable to understand why 
none of the crew, whom he can see through 
a panel of glass, comes to let him out. 








6 

Looking Forward (Cosmopolitan). 
The titie of this picture, noisily borrowed 
from Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s book 
with the President’s permission, has al- 
most no pertinence at all. Looking For- 
ward, adapted from a London play by 
C. L. Anthony, is neither political tract 
nor visionary romance; it is a department 
store homily in which Lionel Barrymore 
takes a terrific fall in the world from the 
position he held in Sweepings. In Sweep- 
ings he was the tycoon owner of a Chicago 
Bazaar who made his general manager eat 
humble pie. In Looking Forward he is 
Benton, a miserable bookkeeper in a Lon- 
don emporium named Service’s. His em- 
ployer sacks him for general incompetence 
and inappropriate geniality. 

When Benton has retired to his subur- 
ban cottage to start a baking business 
with his wife and children, the picture 
goes into the family affairs of Gabriel 
Service (Lewis Stone), shows him to be, 
like most department store owners in the 
cinema, dignified, harassed and nepotisti- 
cal. When his children seem bored with 
his business and times grow harsh, he de- 
cides to sell out to a chain store operator. 
Then his young wife (Benita Hume) 
leaves him, his children vouch for their 
interest in the store and he meets old 
Benton eating his lunch in a little grave- 
yard back of Service’s employes’ entrance. 
Benton points out that the motto on one 
of the tombstones—“Be Not Afraid”— 
may be even better for a live man than a 
dead one. Gabriel Service decides not to 
sell his store, has his old employe in for 
tea. As an incentive to optimism the pic- 
ture is muddled, but like everything else 
in which one of the Barrymore brothers 
appears it has grand moments. Typical 
shot: Barrymore telling his wife and chil- 
dren how cut up Gabriel Service was 
about discharging him. 

Reunion in Vienna (Metro-Goldwyn- 





| Mayer) avoids all the obvious pitfalls into 


which an adaptation of a brilliant stage 
comedy can easily fall. It remains wise 
and humorous, retains the air of spon- 
taneity which translations so often lose. 
People who saw Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in Robert E. Sherwood’s play 
may be amused by the way John Barry- 
more makes Lunt’s fiercely romantic pos- 
turings seem tame by comparison, and by 
the enigmatic inflections Diana Wynyard 
gives the role which Miss Fontanne made 
lusty and spectacular. The décor of 


| MGM’s expert Cedric Gibbons, the direc- 


tion of Sidney Franklin and the clever 
casting of Frank Morgan, who looks a little 
like Barrymore, for the réle of Dr. Krug 
all help to make the picture a suave and 
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ingratiating transcription, which should re. 
pay in prestige what it loses at the bo 
office. 


The story, as everyone knows, tek | 
what happens when a Habsburg archduke | 


turned taxi-driver meets his former mis. 


tress at a party given for the fallen po. 7 


bility in Frau Lucher’s Viennese _ hotel 
It takes one night and several bottles of 
brandy to make the archduke suspect tha 


perhaps changing circumstance has mak } 
him less a Habsburg than a cabby jn § 


fancy dress; and to convince the mistress 





BARRYMORE & WyNYARD 


Lunt was tamer, Fontanne lustier. 


that her psychiatrist husband may not be 
taking his patients’ fees under false pre- 
tences. As in many good comedies, it is 
the attenuated tragedy under the surface 
of Reunion in Vienna that makes its 
gayety so satisfying. Good shot: the arch- 
duke departing from Frau _ Lucher’s— 
patterned after Vienna’s famed Hote 
Sacher—to pursue his mistress to her hus- 
band’s apartment, with arrogant instruc 
tions to the other guests to keep the party 
alive until he returns. 


— 





Song of the Eagle (Paramount). !! 
you care to pursue the misfortunes of 4 
family of beer brewers during the years 
1916 to 1933, you can do so by seein 
this picture. One of old Otto Hoffman: 
sons is killed in the War. With the arrivd 
of Prohibition, his best — barrel-rollet 
(Charles Bickford) turns ‘legger. Hol 
man (Jean Hersholt) patiently awaits the 
day when brewing will be legal again but 
by the time it arrives, he has lost most of 
his money and some of his good humor. 
When beer is finally legalized, gangsters 
shoot old Hoffman and it takes his s0 
(Richard Arlen) and several friends t0 
avenge the old man’s death with tactics 
they learned in the Army. Somewhere It 
all this there may have been the germ 0! 
a potent picture but if so it was sterilized 
by second-rate dialog and second-hand 
situations. What is left are a few auther- 
tic and interesting episodes—like the col 


test in wagon-loading by Hoffman’s driv: | 


ers—strung together on the thin thread 0! 
a skillful performance by Hersholt. 





















SOURCE : 
and Scient 
Albert A.. 
& 0, Ne 
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SOURCE : 


and Scientific Diversions’’ by " am 


Albert A. Hopkins, Munn 
& Co, New York. 


ILLUSION: 
In India, the fakirs present a 
spectacle to tourists. Two lovely 
performers appear, throw jag- 
ged pieces of glass into a box 
already filled with broken 

- glass. They step barefooted 
into the box and do an Oriental 
dance—uninjured. 

EXPLANATION: 

Before appearing the perform- 

ers toughen their feet in a solu- 

tion of alum water and rub them 
with pulverized resin. They 
throw the sharp glass around 
the edges of the platform. The 
glass on which they actually do 
dance has the edges rounded 
off. They just pretend to dance 
on the sharp glass. 


** Magic Stage Illusions 


KEPT FRESH IN THE 


WELDED HUMIDOR PACK 









j beer received the necessary 































IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 


-»- IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


One of the tricks of cigarette ad- 
vertising is to pretend that “Heat 
Treatment” is an exclusive pro- 
cess, making one cigarette better 
than any other. 


EXPLANATION: A// cigarette 
manufacturers use heat treat- 


» ment. The first Camel cigarette 


ever made, and every one of the 
billions of Camels produced 











heat treatment. Harsh, raw to- 
baccos require intensive process- 
ing under high temperatures. 


The more expensive tobaccos, 
which are naturally mild, call 
for only a moderate application 
of heat. 

It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from. finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand. 
Try Camels. Judge them criti- 
cally. Compare them with others 


for mildness, for throat-ease, for 
good taste. They’ll win you! 


NO TRICKS 


—JUST COSTLIER 





TOBACCOS 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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Eight bells sound his daily festival 
... the whistle booms . . . the lifted 
sextant glitters on the bridge. And 
so, with games and ancient mys- 
teries, far-darting Apollo is adored. 
Votaries wrapped in steamer rugs 
lift up their faces to the Great God 
Tan. 


formed at deck-tennis and shuffle- 


Prodigies of skill are per- 


board. Everything glistens, every- 
thing glows with light. 

An ancient fabulist once wrote: 
Nothing is more useful than the sun 
and salt. Certainly nothing is more 
healthful than the sunshine and 
salt-sea-air, so attractively available 






July 15 e LAFAYETTE, June 8, July 1 and 26 


ILE DE FRANCE, May 27, June 17, July 7 and 28 ° 





i a i 
I 5 otis ap 


on a French Line crossing. Sun- 
decks are unencumbered by venti- 
lators, hatch covers, winches, or 
other gear. Experienced stewards 
(who speak English, of course) are 
at hand to help with trap-shooting, 
archery, horse racing, and tennis 
tournaments. Every opportunity is 
offered for working up a whale of 
an appetite for that world-famous 
French Line cooking. 

Children find the facilities for 
play most intriguing on France- 





nursery (facts which cheer the 
heart of every parent). And the 
Scotty or Peke need not be left at 
home, as the French Line is well 
known for its care of house-pets 

All of which (rather obviously) 
builds up the suggestion that, when 
you cross the Atlantic this summer, 
you go via the French Line. Any 
travel agent will gladly help you 
(without charge) in making plan 
for a European trip. . . . French 


Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


Afloat. They have a special 
dining-room, all kinds of French, hy 
amusing entertainment, and a 





° DE GRASSE, June 20, July 12 bd 





PARIS, May 19, June 10, July 1 and 21 ° 


ROCHAMBEAJU, May 16, June 22, July 25 


CHAMPLAIN, May 13, June 3 and 2% 
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Pulitzer Prizes 

When Joseph Pulitzer’s great New York 
World fell into the hands of Scripps- 
Howard two years ago to be merged into 
the New York World-Telegram, the new 
owners had to reckon with the resentment 
that is directed at anyone who has a hand 
in scrapping a respected newspaper. As 
defense against the charge of ‘“Munsey- 
ism’* Publisher Roy Wilson Howard de- 
claimed: ‘The consolidation means not 








Chicago Daily News 


EpGAarR ANSEL Mowrer 


He emulated his brother. 


the death of the New York World but its 
rebirth.” Last week Scripps-Howard could 
point with pride to evidence of its sin- 
cerity. The World-Telegram was awarded 
the 1932 Pulitzer Prize for “the most dis- 
intetested and meritorious public service 
rendered by an American newspaper dur- 
ing the year.” 

The public service prize (gold medal 
costing $500) was won not by a single ex- 
ploit but by a medley of campaigns 
pushed by the World-Telegram last year: 
an exposé of discreditable phases of vet- 
erans’ relief by Reporter Talcott Powell; 
a series on the real estate bond racket by 
Reporters Joseph Lilly & Fred Woltman; 
an exposé of the lottery schemes of the 
Eagles and Moose lodges which led to 
Federal prosecution (Time, Aug. 29 et 
seg.) by Reporter Winston Murrill; urg- 
ing New York City voters to write-in the 
name of upstanding Joseph V. McKee for 
Mayor, after Tammany had rejected his 
candidacy. The McKee campaign resulted 
I 242,026 write-in votes. It was directed 
personally by Publisher Howard and Edi- 
tor Lee Wood. 

Other Pulitzer prizes announced last 
week ; 

Best Foreign Correspondence—to Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Berlin correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, $500 for cov- 
trage and interpretation of the political 
es 


*The late Publisher Frank Andrew Munsey 


scrapped seven Manhattan dailies during his 
career, 
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crises in Germany, especially the rise of 
Hitlerism. Thick-mopped, pince-nezed 
Reporter Mowrer, 41, is younger brother 
of the even more distinguished Paul Scott 
Mowrer, chief of the Daily News’s foreign 
service. Brother Paul got the Pulitzer 
prize in 1928 for his weekly reviews of 
European politics, cabled from Paris. 
Brother Edgar is president of the Foreign 
Press Association in Berlin, a position from 
which the Nazis lately tried and failed to 
oust him because they disliked his book— 
Germany Puts the Clock Back (TIME, 
April 17). 

Best Editorial—to the Kansas City Star, 
$500 for a series “on national and inter- 
national subjects . . . an editorial educa- 
tional campaign which exerted wide in- 
fluence in the Mississippi Valley.” 

Best Reporting—to Francis A. Jamie- 
son, New Jersey correspondent of The 
Associated Press, $1,000 for able coverage 
of the Lindbergh kidnapping story. News- 
hawk Jamieson was closely acquainted 
with New Jersey’s Governor Arthur Harry 
Moore, an advantage which he wisely 
pressed and which led to his getting a 
half-hour “beat” on the story’s climax— 
the discovery of Baby Lindbergh’s body. 

Best Cartoon—to Harold Morton Tal- 
burt of Scripps-Howard’s Washington 
Daily News, $500 for his cartoon entitled 
“The Light of Asia.” It showed a brawny 
fist, labeled Japan, clutching a crumpled 
sheaf of papers which blazed like a torch. 
It was marked: “Nine Power Treaty— 
Kellogg Pact.” Cartoonist Talburt, one- 
time Toledo soda-jerker, is a Scripps- 
Howard ace. Oldtime Editor Negley D. 
Cochran who developed him says: “Some 
of us write editorials and are called edi- 
tors; Talburt draws editorials and is called 
a cartoonist.” 

The 1932 
U. S. themes: 

Best Novel—Thomas Sigismund Strib- 
ling, $1,000 for The Store (T1MeE, July 4). 

Best Play—Maxwell Anderson, $1,000 
for Both Your Houses (Time, Mar. 13). 

Best History—to the late Frederick J. 
Turner, $2,000 for The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 

Best Biography—Allan Nevins, $1,000 
for Grover Cleveland (Time, Jan. 2). 

Best Volume of Verse—Archibald Mac- 
Leish of the editorial staff of ForTUNE, 
$1,000 for Conquistador (T1me, April 11). 


Pulitzer Prize for books on 


Social Items 

Cincinnati is one of those rare cities in 
which a society editor is the social tsarina 
—Marion Devereux, a spry, birdlike, fifty- 
ish spinster who inherited from her 
mother the society editorship of the po- 
lite, McLean-owned Enquirer.* No party 


The estate of the late John Roll McLean 
owns also the troubled Washington Post, now in 
receivership. The Posé’s publisher, ousted last 
year, was John McLean’s extravagant son Ed- 
ward Beale (‘‘Ned’’). Last week “Ned’s” es- 
tranged wife, Evalyn Walsh McLean, in hope of 
buying the Post ior her three children, was try- 
ing to raise $250,000 on her jewelry, including 
the “unlucky,” Sunday-supplement-famed Hope 
Diamond. 
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America’s Finest Motor Cars 


Today, Pierce- 
Arrow is enjoy- 
ing the greatest 
acceptance in its 
three decades of 


fame as America’s 





finest motor car. 
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MUST THE 


OLD CAR 


last 
? 


= 

®How many 
more miles do you want from 
your car? How can you help 
her make the grade? Read this 
letter from a garage-owner in 
Redlands, California: 

“I have always used Quaker 
State Motor Oil in my Dodge 
Victory Six coupé (1928), 
changing every 1,000 miles. It 
has never had any mechanical 
repairs, except 4 valve grinds. 
The speedometer (Feb. 11, 
1932) now registers 106,946 
miles. I consider Quaker State 
the best available in motor 
oils.” * 

If you want to make the old 


i 
car last, change to Quaker State ; 
today. ; 

Avoid common oil. Every 4 


gallon averages about 3 quarts 
of motor lubricant and 1 quart 
. of “light-end” oil. This light- 


Coe Sh 


end oil burns up in high-speed, 
high-compression cylinders after 


a hundred miles or so. 

Quaker State takes out this 
light-end material... at the re- 
finery. You get 4 quarts motor 
lubricant per gallon, net. After 
a hundred miles or so, you still 
have 4 quarts. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum...double- 





sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 
Price now 30c per quart except 
in several high-freight areas of 
Rocky Mountain States. 
*What’ 
Quaker Stat 


5 your experience? Write us. 


¢ Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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is held without her consultation months 
in advance as to date. An event scheduled 
against her advice is doomed to obscurity. 
Mothers and daughters may object to her 
domination, but not in her presence. For 
Editrix Devereux has at her command 
such social barbs as “She appeared en- 
cased in that striking green dress which 
has graced so many previous occasions.” 

Last week came a climax in Miss Dev- | 
ereux’s professional life. The daughter | 
of the Enquirer’s Editor William F. Wiley 
—her boss’s daughter—was being married. 
Now her page, already a marvel of de- 
scriptive prose, must outdo itself. 

Marion Devereux rose splendidly to the 
occasion. For two-and-one-half columns 
she rhapsodized. Excerpts: 

“Last night the marriage of Miss Mar- 
garet Wiley and Mr. Campbell Dinsmore 
was an event of wide importance both for 
its social interest and owing to the fact 
that the fathers of both bride and groom 
are nationally known, Mr. William Foust 
Wiley as a publicist and publisher, a citi- 
zen of acknowledged judgment and influ- 
ence, and Mr. Frank Furbus Dinsmore as 
a lawyer of high repute and marked abil- 
ee 

“Into the hush of this ambient twilight 
came the bridal procession, the feathery 
green of tender laurel that wreathed choir 
stalls, pulpit and rood screen, and the 
curving fronds of a few giant palms 
massed in the chancel, pointing the way 
to the altar where the snowy chalices of 
tall Easter lilies were sentineled by blaz- 
ing candelabra, seven-branched. . . 

“Very pretty with lovely light brown 
hair and gray-blue eyes, the bride’s youth- 
fulness suddenly seemed to take on a cer- | 
tain queenliness as she swept from end 
to end of this lane of light. Her gown of 
soft white crinkly crépe was the essence 
of simplicity and therefore the perfection 
of chic. 

“Held closely to her well-poised head, 
her fair hair visible through its delicate 
mesh, this airy, unsubstantial fabric [the 
veil] drifted in long, broad folds for 
yards behind her, as fragile as a mist, en- 
meshing her tall figure, concealing her 
face, and, in its upturned brim that circled 
her shapely head, forming the semblance 
of a halo, that gave her the air of one of 
the saints or angels that, in color, looked 
down from the gorgeous memorial win- 
dows on every hand... .” 

Actually the two-and-one-half columns 
showed a degree of restraint. Miss Dev- 
ereux has been known to devote four col- 
umns to a wedding or ball, 16 columns to 
a day’s social news. To her, débutantes 
are “rosebuds,” a dining table is “the 
central mahogany,” a woman’s dress is a | 
“toilet.” Her copy is sacred. When a | 


cotillion was being formed four years ago 
no editor touched pencil to the informa- 
tion that it was an organization of “young 
celibrates” for whom tail-coats would be 
“de Rigeuer.” 

Some society editors in other cities are 
as remarkable if not so powerful as 
Marion Devereux: 

Boston had until last winter a tsar to | 
match Tsarina Devereux. He was Charles 
Elmer (“Charlie”) Alexander, past 60, of 
the Transcript, to whose office genera- 
tions of Sewing Circle and Vincent Club 
girls beat a path, bearing portrait 
news about themselves. It was 
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Thinning Hair Leads To 


BALDNESS 
af 


Check It 
With 
Glover's 


Stimulate 
New Hair 
Growth! 


Don’t accept 
thinning hair, 
the forerunner 
of baldness, as 
something about 
which nothing 
canbe done. Even if you are getting 
bald, you can retrieve your good head 
of hair if the hair roots are merely 
dormant. 


To do this, however, you need a 
treatment that gets at the seat of the 
trouble—the hair follicles and glands. 
They have to be activated, stimulated 
and nourished to get these results. 
Nothing will do that for you like 


GLOVERS 


Glover’s Mange Medicine, used in combina- 
tion with Glover's Medicated Soap and 
Glover’s System of Massage, does wonders 
for the hair and scalp, checking dandruff, 
falling hair, baldness and retarding graying 
of the hair. 

You can always recognize Glover's Mange 
Medicine by its distinctive pine tar odor, 
without which the remarkable results it gives 
could not be possible. 

Get Glover’s Mange Medicine and 
Glover’s Medicated Soap at your 
druggist’s today. Or have your Barber 
or Beauty Shop give you this world- 
famous treatment. 

Write for free booklet which tells all 
about common hair and scalp 
troubles; what causes them, and how 
they can be removed 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, Box K 
New York City, N. Y. 


AVOID 
ECONOMIC 
WASTE 


QUARTERLY 
WECWE 


As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse of. 


ZIP Epilator-——iT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only $1 


Permanentl Destroys Hair 
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Charles Alexander who, many years ago, 
prompted a secretary to announce: “The 
ventleman from the Transcript, and four 
reporters.” Last winter Mr. Alexander 


yielded his duties to his assistant, Anne | 


L. Lawless, known to her colleagues as 
“Orchid Annie.” 

Manhattan’s social writing dean is an 
elderly gentleman with a walrus mus- 
tache—Frank Leslie Baker of the Times. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


His department is supposed to admit to | 


print all creeds providing they can claim 
an ancestor who lived in the U. S. before 
the Civil War. 


More colorful than their dean are | 
Maury Henry Biddle Paul (“Cholly 
Knickerbocker’) and Baron George 


Wrangel (“Billy Benedick”) of Hearst’s 
American and Journal, respectively. The 
Baron, 30, is a nephew of famed “White 


Russian” General Peter Nicholaievich 
Wrangel. Dapper, bubbling ‘“Cholly 
Knickerbocker” owns the copyright to 


his nom de plume, a valuable asset. His 
breezy column is famed for “plugging” 
favorites. 

Philadelphia society, according to Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer who likes parties and 
lives near there, is as dull as what the so- 
ciety editors write about it. Oldest and 
most reliable society editor is Olga Gel- 
hause of the Bulletin. No socialite, she 
rarely goes to parties, rarely even has to 
telephone. Submitted material from the 
Best Families floods her desk. The pres- 
ence of Judith Jennings, daughter of a 
prominent Germantown minister, on the 
Record has brought that liberal, crusad- 
ing, sometimes vulgar sheet into homes 
vhich never admitted it before. 

Washington’s elegant society editors 
include no dictator; all are accustomed 
to having their hands kissed by Latin Am- 
hbassadors. The city’s social news is re- 
ported in the manner of a court gazette. 
The President, members of the Cabinet. 
Supreme Court, Senate, sometimes of the 
House of Representatives. get top-column 
position. The meticulous Star’s Mrs. 
Sally Pickett goes the whole hog, prints 
in entire column of names of guests 
down to the assistant solicitor of the 
Department of Labor) at a tea given by 
the Minister of the Dominican Republic. 
The Post’s society editor is the most au- 
thoritative. She is blonde Evelyn Pey- 
ton Gordon, daughter of the judge who 
sent Oilman Harry Sinclair to jail. Her as- 
sistant is Sydney Sullivan, daughter of 
itch-Republican Writer Mark Sullivan. On 
lively Eleanor (“Cissy”) Patterson’s Her- 
ld (Hearst-owned) is the highest-paid 
society editor in town, svelte Ruth Jones. 
by turning attention to the Capital’s 
coon-hunting, cocktail-drinking younger 
‘et she has been helping get the Herald 
into Washington’s front doors instead of 
through the back. 

Chicago’s social press dean is Ervie 
Ravenbyrne (“Chaperon”) of Hearst’s 
‘merican, who week-ends with the elect 
she and “Dowager” (Helen Young) of 
Hearst’s Herald & Examiner are assisted 
ty able socialite reporters, Martha 
Granger Blair and Betty Field. 

New Orleans. The Times-Picayune’s 
\nna Bolton Ellis. grey and gracious. has 
held her job for 32 years, is nearly as 
potent in her sphere Cincinnati’s 
Devereux in hers, assigning party dates 


as 








There are substitutes for 
everything but Water! 





URN on the faucet and there 


it is — pure, sparkling water. 
So convenient you take it for 
granted. So cheap that to waste 
it is not extravagance. Yet water 
is a necessity of life — you can’t 
do without it — nothing takes 
its place. 

The demand for water service 
is assured and constant through 
good times and bad. That is why 
bankers regard securities that are 
backed by water works revenues 
as among the stablest of invest- 


ments. For, although rates are 
low, water works revenues are 


assured and ample to retire bonds 
issued for construction or im- 
provements. Such bonds, if issued 
by your city and backed by water 
revenues, can be marketed now 
because of their inherent stability. 
Conservative investors know that 
interest will be paid and the bonds 
retired out of the earnings of the 


Water works improvements 
are an INVESTMENT ... 
not an expense 


water supply system — not out of 
tax receipts. 

Improvements needed by a ma- 
jority of municipal water supply 
systems have been held up for sev- 
eral years. Deferred requirements 
for cast iron pipe alone amount to 
tonnage equivalent to a solid 
month’s work for a million men 
in the industries directly and in- 
directly involved. 

Your city can and should set 
aside some of its funds or credit 
for permanent income-producing 
public works, such as water w orks 
improy ements, that create em- 
ployment locally and elsewhere 
and are not a charge against 


taxes. Spring is the time to start. 


For further infor- 
mation, address 
Phe Cast Iron Pipe 
Research 
ation, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, I 

En P 
South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL. 


Associ- 
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Tomato JUICE is so good to look 


at and so good for us—let’s dress up the 
taste a bit and make it the perfect drink. 
Easy to do: just add half a teaspoon of 


Lea & Perrins Sauce to each regular portion 
(a teaspoon to a full 8-ounce tumbler). 
Then the taste becomes as delightful as the 
color—and the two together almost 


Luar- 
antee you a better appetite. Try itat you 


r re >* 
taurant—and tryitat home tomorrow night. 
FREE —A new 50-page book 
140 ways to add new life to d 
e. Yours for the asking. W rite 


a postal to Lea & Perrins, Inc. 233 
West Street, New York, / 


LEA & PERRI 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


men ilk 





The instant blade change 
r is certainly an 
A clip -of 20 blades 
is stored in the handle where the keen steel is protected 
When a new blade is needed you give a 
pull and a push to the handle. The new blade slides 
into the razor head—the old blade slides out. 
untouched. This blade-changing takes exactly one 
second! (Complete with 20 blades $5. New clips of 
lades for 75c. That’s economy.) Ask to see it work. 


Repeating 


RAZOR 


Product of the MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 










The only safety razor whose 
edges are absolutely protected 


The keen edge of a blade should never be 
touched to the instant you shave— 
not even tochanége the blade 
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4 
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EXPRESS Now ‘Now Goes, 


as the Crow Flies 


—-> 


—————— aS « 
SS eee > 


Pat 


> The speed that brings the two coasts 
within two days of each other is available for 
every shipment that must reach its destination 
without a single wasted moment. Air Express 
provides direct air contact with 85 principal 
cities, supplemented by fast rail connections to 
Over 23,000 other Railway 
Express Agency 


towns served by 


> The coordinated use of air and rail 
transport insures the dependable movement of 
merchandise to any point in the 
Pick-up and delivery without extra charge in 


country 


principal towns makes it as easy to use Air 
reach for your phone—and a 
nite 
acts aS an 


Express as to 
system of duplicate 
proof of both shipment and delivery, 


} 


receipts gives de! 


effective safeguard against loss in transit 

> Your nearest Railway Ex press Agent 
has ft ull particulars of time schedules and the 
recently reduced rates. Call on hini for help in 


solving all your ship; 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


ping problems 


BIG FUTURE! Start a Bus iness of Your Own 


COLORED POT 


Turn epere time int 
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COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES 
a3 OTTAWA AVE HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





| Hearst’s 


| color on the 
| Last week sada rs-by on Broadway might 
| have thought that the season was opening 






and terrifying climbers. From January 
through Mardi Gras, New Orleans social. 
writers lead a hectic life, covering the 
highly organized festivities of their city, 
Seattle is a Democratic town. On its 
society pages from time to time appear 
the names of prominent Orientals, and 
occasionally a Negro’s. 
San Francisco’s most 


important 0. | 


| 
| 


ciety colyumist is Ethel Whitmire of the | 


| Hearst Examiner. She is related to Pub- 
| lisher Hearst, 


was his mother’s constant 


companion for years. On the Chronicle 


| Mildred Brown is assisted by Mrs. Oscar 


Sutro Jr. of the sugar-&-mining Sutros 


| Nearest to a dictator is Agnes Duff Fep. 


wick of the Scripps-Howard News, ¢- 
vorced wife of Lumberman Hugh Fen. 
wick. 

Los Angeles looks to Mrs. Juana Neal 
Levy of the Times for social guidance. 
Examiner has “Cholly Angelo” 
(Mrs. Jean Loughborough) and gives 
prominent by-lines to Princess Marie ¢e 
Bourbon, cousin of Spain’s Alfonso. She 
tells most of her information to Mrs, 
Loughborough who ghost-writes it for her. 
In the Examiner the cinema colony has its 
own society department, run by Reine 
Davies (real name: Douras), sister of 
Film Actress Marion Davies. 


@)—amane 


Headline-of-the-Week 

In the New York Times: 
OTTO KAHN PRAISES 
CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


mw Ss 4 & 


Metropolitan’s Ball 

Whether or not it was necessary to col- 
lect $300,000 from the public in order to 
have opera in New York next season, the 
Metropolitan’s drive for funds had two 
happy results: 

First, it brought forth a heroine. Lu 
crezia Bori, whom New Yorkers had 
viewed in a matter-of-fact way as a dainty 
satisfactory operatic soprano, became sud- 
denly a capable, hard-working money- 
raiser, speaking in her charming, broken 
English at opera performances, club lunch- 
eons, society dinners, signing letters of 
thanks even to people who sent in as little 
as a dollar. 

Second, 








it splashed gay moment 0! 
drab canvas of Depression 


at the dingy, yellow brick opera hous 
Cordons of police held back curious = 


tators. Shiny limousines rolled up, 

charging richly dressed socialites. F ls 
lamps flared continuously. Inside, the ol 
theatre had changed its aspect completel} 
A fleor had been built over the worn, re 
plush orchestra chairs. An improvised a 


cle of boxes h id been built under the Dix 
mond Horseshoe. The scenery for La Row 
dine had bee n set up on the stage butt 
smart New Yorkers who crowded t 
opera house bby no intention of sittin’ 


back and listening staidly to a Puccini per 

formance. The Metropolitan was housitt | 

1 ball, modeled after the balls which have 
Ih 


occasionally been given at London’s hit 
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toric Covent Garden and the famed Paris 
Opéra. r 

The Paris Opera House during the Sec- 
ond Empire was the scene into which the 
Metropolitan had suddenly been con- 
verted. Mrs. August Belmont was not in 
the Diamond Horseshoe where she belongs. 
Bewigged and betrained like the Empress 
Eugénie she sat enthroned on the stage 
beside sleek Painter Boutet de Monvel who 
for the occasion was Napoleon III. Some 
soo New Yorkers paraded the stage as 
tiled Parisians and visiting nobility, es- 
corted by gaily-dressed guards from New 
Vork’s Seventh Regiment. The audience 
broke into cheers when chunky little old 
Marcella Sembrich came on as the Em- 
press’ mother. Grand Duchess Marie was 
magnificently regal as the Tsarina of Rus- 
sia. Conductor Walter Damrosch, who 
likes to dress up, was impressively pontif- 
ical as the Abbé Franz Liszt. Jascha 
Heifetz was Johann Strauss, conducting 
the orchestra with his violin bow and fid- 
dling as the spirit moved him. Piano- 
Maker Theodore Steinway tried to imper- 
sonate big-headed Richard Wagner. 
Violinist Albert Spalding caused a momen- 
tary stir when he came before the court 
and said: “I, Paganini, am not dead.” He 
played none too well, and when Soprano 
Frieda Hempel did her old Jenny Lind act, 
she sang off pitch. But nobody minded, 
especially when Soprano Bori came for- 
ward. Soprano Bori that evening was 
Adelina Patti, dressed in crinoline, a 
wreath around her hair. “I, Adelina Patti,” 
she said, “have a message for you from 
one of my much younger colleagues, Lu- 
crezia Bori. The Metropolitan has been 
saved. . . . Lucrezia Bori thanks you.” 

Well through the night the merriment 
went on. Royalty became democratic, 
went visiting around to the boxes where 
champagne corks kept up a steady pop- 
ping. Austria’s Francis Joseph (Prince 
Chlodwig Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst ) left 
Empress Elizabeth (Mrs. Vincent Astor) 
to pay his respects to Lawyer Paul Dren- 
nan Cravath, the Metropolitan’s big old 
board chairman, who was not in costume 
but stayed up to the very end. Upstairs 
the sedate refreshment room had been 
transformed into a beer garden with a 
gambling salon leading off it. 

Next winter in that refreshment room, 
grey-haired, flat-faced Emil Katz will go 
on serving sandwiches and coffee as he has 
done since the days when his idol, Anton 
Seidl, was conducting at the Metropolitan. 
Even with the $300,000 raised, the season 
will be shorter than it has been for 31 
years. It will not open until the night 
alter Christmas when, experience has 
taught the directors, business always starts 
running high. In the 14 weeks to follow, 
the expert Wagnerian performers who 
saved the past season from out & out dis- 
aster will repeat their acts. Paunchy Tenor 
Paul Althouse, who made a Metropolitan 
début 20 years ago before he was artisti- 
cilly mature, will rejoin the company. 
last week as soon as another season was 
assured, Cyrena Van Gordon, onetime 
Chicago Opera contralto, was engaged for 
the Metropolitan. So was Baritone John 
Charles Thomas, the Pennsylvania Meth- 
odist Minister’s son who after an appren- 
liceship in musical comedy Maytime, 
Apple Blossoms) has developed one of 
the smoothest baritone voices in the U. S. 


Gel Sel in ANOTHER 10,000 MILES 





“Champion National Change 
Week is your reminder to get 
set for another 10,000 miles. Just 
look at these plugs of yours in 
this Tester as compared to 
Champion Extra Range Spark 
Plugs ¢ See how your old plugs 
flicker and stop sparking. That 
weak spark means wasted gaso- 
line. That’s why it pays to change 
spark plugs every 10,000 miles. 
It also insures better perform- 
ance e Now see how this new 
Champion stands the gaff. Some 
difference, eh? ¢ See that peculiar- 
ly shaped insulator? It’s patented 
and is the reason why Champions 
have the widest driving range 
known. It means extra power, 


extra speed and absolute depend- 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 


This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
performance. Look for it 


WITH CHAMPION EXTRA RANGE SPARK PLUGS 





ability. You ought to have a set 
of these new Champions, even 
if you hadn’t gone over 10,000 
miles. Okay, it won’t take me 
five minutes to install a set” e 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 
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turely. And often because the rules of health 
and conservation have been ignored. 

Two services of Otis Elevator Company are 
protection against Old Age. The Otis Moderni- 
zation Plan and the Otis Maintenance Service. 

The Modernization Plan calls for the reju- 
venation of elevators to today’s standards and 
at a reasonable cost. The Maintenance Service 
provides the experienced hands of Otis men 
for elevator care. 

We offer this suggestion: Call in the Otis - 

ety 


The 


onversa 


engineers and Ict them determine what Old 


Age has done to your elevators. At the same oom, n 
s J ‘ a, 3 Ss anne 
time, they can explain the details of this Mod- niled, 
uilding. 
DP. m. he 
o” he r 
nefit 


fore r 
' 


ernization Plan and Maintenance Service. 
The Otis Elevator Company has offices in 
n hef 


the principal cities of the world, or at 
z ss = IS onlo 

260 Eleventh Avenue, New York City. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Gesture in Cleveland 

Did the banking holiday end U. S. bank 
closings? Does the U. S. Government 
stand ready for all practical purposes to 
qarantee the deposits of the banks whose 
reopening it licensed? More than one du- 
bious citizen asked these questions. Last 
week the citizens of Cleveland asked them 
in peremptory fashion. One morning they 
began to withdraw their money from sev- 
eral branches of Cleveland Trust Co.— 
Cleveland’s largest bank,* with 54 offices 
scattered over Cleveland and neighboring 
counties, a bank that had reopened 100% 
immediately after the banking holiday 
ended. Suddenly about 1 p. m. withdraw- 
ers began to stream into the four-storied 
circular banking room of the bank’s an- 
tique central office. They came & came 
until those who looked down from the 
halconies above saw only a_tesselated 
pavement of male hats and female bonnets 
assembled before the paying windows 

To the president of Cleveland Trust in 
his office on the top floor of the bank’s 
joining annex now came the supreme 
juestion which every banker has rehearsed 
pothetically: “What shall I do if a run 
sarts on my bank?” Last June when that 
jestion came to Melvin Alvah Traylor 
of Chicago’s First National, he went 
mong the crowds of excited withdrawers, 
told them that the bank had been through 
the Chicago Fire, through the depressions 
of 1873, 1893, 1901, 1907, 1921 and it 
would weather this depression. They dis- 
persed. 

Last week the head of Cleveland Trust 
got into his little old-fashioned elevator 
ind let himself be trundled down to the 
ground floor. It was 2:35 p. m. and the 
silent, anxious crowd was thicker than 
ever. It paid little attention to the not 
particularly commanding figure of a man 
ina brown suit who made his way to a 
desk in the centre of the lobby. His be- 
hvior appeared a little unseemly: he 
cambered up on the desk and clapped his 
hands at the crowd around. Then he spoke 
four simple declarative sentences. 

“Iam Harris Creech, the president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. There have been 
unfounded rumors circulated about the 
Cleveland Trust Co., causing many de- 
jositors to withdraw their money. To 
‘ccommodate them to do so, this bank 
vill remain open until 5 o’clock today in- 
‘ead of 3 o'clock, the regular closing hour. 
The bank will be open tomorrow morning 
t 9 o'clock.” 

The silent crowd began to buzz with 
onversation. Banker Creech crossed the 
oom, mounted a stairway and repeated 
is announcement. A number of people 
miled, dropped out of line and left the 
uilding. Banker Creech retired. At 3:45 
).m. he reappeared and from the desk 
0 he repeated his little speech “for the 

net of those who were not here be- 
ore.” The crowd, considerably smaller 
‘an before although augmented by curi- 
ous onlookers, applauded. Banker Creech 


*Larger in booming 1929 was the Union Trust 
’ Which Joseph Randolph Nutt, treasurer of 
he Republican National Committee, was presi 
fent and chairman. Union Trust could not open 
iter the banking holiday 


paused to accept the congratulations of his 
officers and other bankers who had 
dropped in to wish him well, having known 
him for ten years as Cleveland Trust’s 
president, before that for two decades as 
clerk, treasurer, vice president, president 
of Garfield Savings Bank (merged with 
Cleveland Trust in 1922). 

At 4 p. m. newspapers appeared in the 
street bearing an announcement by Gov- 
ernor Elvadore R. Fancher of the Cleve- 
land Federal Reserve Bank: “These 
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Harris CREECH 
He answered his supreme question. 


[Cleveland] banks were licensed and re- 
opened for full operation after careful de- 
termination of their condition. They are 
sound, and they have and will continue to 
have the full support of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland.” The streamers 
from the papers were hung all over the 
banking room when the bank closed at 
5:08 p. m. 

Meantime in Washington Secretary 
Woodin and officials of the Federal Re- 
serve and R. F. C. had been in earnest 
conference. They let it be known that the 
Government would back the reopened 
Cleveland banks “to the limit.” This was 
no great news to most of Cleveland's busi- 
nessmen. They had taken it for granted. 
The run had been staged chiefly by small 
depositors, among whom alleged malicious 
reports had been spread. Detectives 
scoured the city hoping to catch and 
pillory the gossipers 
Better Business 

While the economic tinkering of Con- 
gress and the inflationary spurts of grain 
and stock prices last week made spectac- 
ular excitement, more fundamental good 
news appeared in at least two industries. 

Henry Ford stepped up his output from 
2,000 to 2.500 cars a day. Chevrolet sales 
jumped from 10.coo to 14.000 to 17.000 
cars in three successive ten-day periods 
and were expected to top 50.000 when final 
April returns were compiled. Plymouth 
reported 6.000 men on its payroll, just 
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twice as many as in March. And these 
increases took place on top of the fact 
that during January, February and March 
the automobile business had already sold 
as many cars as it did in the same three 
months of 1932. 

Automobiles require steel but automo- 
biles alone were not responsible for last 
week's improvement in the steel business. 
Steel operations which began April at 
about 15% of capacity, closed the month 
at nearly 30% capacity, one- 
month jump since 1930. In some districts 
such as Cleveland they were reported at 
over 40%. Not only did prices for scrap 
steel mount but manufacturers of hot strip 
and sheet steel boosted their prices $2 a 
ton. Increased purchases were reported 
for virtually all classes except structural 
steel. Economists found more real hope 
in steel’s upturn than in all inflation talk. 


biggest 


Corollaries 
@ In St. Louis, as a result of the Missouri 
Pacitic Lines going into the new type ot 
railroad bankruptcy (Trme, April 10), 
Federal Judge Charles Breckenridge Faris 
cut the salary of Lewis Warrington Bald- 
win, president of the Mop,” from $85.416 
to $40,000 a year. He cut the pay of 
Senior Vice President Edward M. Durham 
Jr. from $40,000 to $19.200; of Fred 
Page Johnson, vice president (finance de- 
partment) from $22.300 to $13.800. Other 
salaries fixed by the Court: for vice presi- 
dents $6,000 to $18.600, for secretary & 
treasurer $6,000, for general solicitor $4.- 
Soo. President Baldwin, rated one of the 
ablest operating men in railroads, sent to 
the “Mop” by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to help 
straighten out its affairs, still gets $12.750 
a year as executive committee chairman of 
affiliated Denver and Rio Grande, $6,000 
as president of Missouri Pacific Trans- 
portation Co. (bus line). 

@ In Chicago, result of disclosing that he 
gets $100,000 and has an option on 100,000 
shares of Montgomery Ward stock at $11 
(Time, April 10), President Sewell Lee 
Avery was questioned by stockholders at 
their annual meeting, explained that he 
had refused an offer of $100,000 a year 
to take the job until the stock option was 
offered as an added inducement. Last 
week with Montgomery Ward selling at 
$22.25 he would have had a profit of $1,- 
125,000 by exercising his option. 

@ In Detroit, result of liquidation of two 
closed banks, clerks day by day thumbed 
alphabetically through lists of depositors 
sending out checks for 30°% of the deposits 
tied up since Feb. 11, bringing a cumula- 
tive wave of belated Easter buying to 
stores (which had to take on extra em- 
ployes) until a total of $131,000,000 had 
again been put in circulation 


@ In Manhattan, result of hard 
which have come upon insurance 
panies (Time, April 17), National Surety 
Co., big writer of surety for the 
bank deposits of states and municipalities 
guarantor of mortgage bonds and writer 
of many kinds of insurance, was reorgan- 
ized. The banking holiday had drained its 
funds. Its bank depository and mortgage 
guarantee (liabilities $ 
ooo. frozen ».000.000) will be 
liquidated, a new company formed to 
carry on its other insurance business. 

@. In Pittsburgh, President 
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Roosevelt's announced plans to restore 
world trade, James Augustine Farrell, 7o. 
retired president of U.S. Steel Corp., was 
able to open the 20th national meeting of 
the National Foreign Trade Council as- 
serting: “Our convention opens in an at- 
mosphere of more confident assurance re- 
garding the future than at any period dur- 
ing the past three years.” 

@ In Vienna, result of efforts to settle the 
affairs of Credit-Anstalt, Great Austrian 
bank that closed in 1931, the Government 
arranged with the bank’s creditors that 
henceforth Credit-Anstalt’s president) 1) 
must reside permanently in Vienna; 2) 
devote himself exclusively to the bank’s 
business. Immediately the bank’s presi- 
dent, Baron Louis Rothschild, head of the 
Vienna branch of his family, resigned. 


— —— 


30 Hours 

No news is it for Labor to favor shorter 
working hours, nor for politicians to favor 
shorter working hours for their constit- 
uents. Not so great news is it as formerly 
for manufacturers to favor shorter work- 
ing hours. Nonetheless it was a shock to 
many a businessman to learn last week 
that Gerard Swope. president of General 
Electric, appearing before a committee of 
Congress favored if not a 30-hour week at 
least the next thing to it. 

A bill before Congress (Time, Jan. 23) 
would prohibit the shipment in interstate 
commerce of goods manufactured in any 
plant where workers labored more than 
five six-hour days a week. Furthermore it 
would give the Government power to fix 
minimum wage rates so that manufac- 


turers could not 
along with hours. 

Mr. Swope in a blue serge suit shining 
with wear, sat down with the members of 
the House Labor Committee, told them he 


simply cut weekly pay 
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International 
GERARD SWOPE 


He suggested an 832-hr. sixmonth. 
thought the 30-hour week bill was too in- 
flexible but proposed 

1) To limit all employes (except farmers 
and domestics) receiving less than $1,800 
a year to 832 hours work in every period 
of six months (about 32 hours a week), 
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ALLEGHENY PRODU 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 


THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The better bakeries, today, protect their batches from 
all chance of rust or corrosion that might cause a 
metallic taste by using ALLEGHENY METAL,—the 
alloy that is as insoluble as glass, just as easy to clean,— 
yet stronger than steel,—that is why a large percentage 
of the bread that is sold daily is mixed in Allegheny 
Meta! Dough Mixers, then raised and baked in Alle- 
gheny Metal Ovens. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


STEELS ARE USED 


f 





not more than 48 hours in any week, no 
more than eight hours in any day. 

2) By declaring a national emergency t, 
make the rule apply not only to factorig 
shipping in interstate commerce but to ql 
industrial plants everywhere. 

3) To give the Department of Labg; 
power to fix minimum wages for men 
women and children by localities (and th 
right to delegate this authority to loc 
industrial commissions). 


4) To limit the duration of the law: 
two years. 

While Mr. Swope, evidently promotin 
the liberal policies for which his Boar 
Chairman Owen D. Young is famed, wa 
practically assenting to the 30-hour week 
other manufacturers were vigorously Op. 
posing it. Henry Ingraham Harriman ap. 
pearing for the U. S. Chamber of Con 
merce, James Augustan Emery for th 
National Association of Manufacturers 
protested that the bill would work viciou 
harm, upset industry, prevent recovery 
The automobile business sent a sheaf 0 
opposing telegrams, wires from Chevrolet 
Chrysler, Hudson, Hupp. 

Not wholly isolated was Mr. Swop 
however. Many opponents qualified their 
opposition, indicating that if the strict six. 
hour, five-day-and-no-more provision were 
made more flexible, they might feel dif- 
ferently. Henry Ford was reported i 
favor of the bill. Two other notable in- 
dustrialists who favor the general idea in- 
clude Lamont duPont, president of E. 1 
duPont de Nemours, which instituted 
six-hour day in October, 1931, and Herbert 
Lee Pratt, chairman of Socony-Vacuum 
which instituted a five-day week last fall 

Many a great corporation is already pro- 
viding its workers with no more than 3% 
hours work a week, many an executive i 
committed to the economic theory that 
there must be more workers on the n- 
tional payroll and a bigger payroll in order 
to provide more public purchasing power 
Chief opposition therefore centres amons 
those who believe a strict 30-hour week 
without variations would be inconvenient 
in their business, who oppose minimun- 
wage fixing by the Government. Thus has 
U. S. business come to adopt views whic! 
would have shocked its fathers, which ar 
still shocking other parts of the world 
police in Barcelona were sti!l busy las 
week trying to suppress a “subversive 
movement,”’ fostered by anarchists an 
syndicalists, to establish a six-hour day i 
that city. 
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Weber v. All Comers 

Last week a stockholder rose in meetin 
as stockholders do in Depression. 1h 
stockholder was James Watson Gerar 
Wartime Ambassador to Germany. The 
meeting was the annual meeting of Allie 
Chemical & Dye Corp. What Mr. Gerat 
wanted to know was the market value 0 
$92,400,000 of “U. S. Government ant 
other marketable securities” carried as a& 
sets by the company. 

He got a brief answer: “About $28,000; 
000 less than book value.” 

He wanted to know what part of th 
company’s $11,400,000 profits came [rol 
manufacturing, what part from_ stock 
market operations. To such inquiries 
got no answer save that there would be 
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SPRING 


PAINTING 


brightens business landscapes 


Color quickens under May sunshine. 
Land and sky make sharp contrast with 


drab walls . . . inside, outside. New op- 


portunities appear for painters, retailers, 


manufacturers .. . 


Homes everywhere are bright- 
ened with colors blended in 
Cleveland. Industrial plants the 
world over protect surfaces with 
Cleveland-made paint. So, too, are 
bridges and structural steel work 
of all kinds made safe against on- 
slaughts of the elements. 

Overhauling and improvement 

. sound measures these, to meet 
changing seasons... and chang- 
ing economic trends as well. 

Many an organization will find 
opportunity in the current period 
of readjustment to strengthen its 
position in that central business 
area found within the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 

Centrally placed among the di- 
verse business activities of this 
area, Central United National 
Bank welcomes the opportunity to 
extend its complete banking facil- 
ities to those contemplating new 
or enlarged activity here . . . who 
recognize the importance of meet- 
ing central opportunities with a 
central point of view. 


- Centeal-5e 






































CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
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of Gleveland 


Ire Member of the Federal Reserve System 











“no change in the company’s method of | 


issuing statements.” 

Thwarted, Mr. Gerard departed with 
probably as much information as he ex. 
pected to get. For he had had to ask his 
questions of a vice president who presided, 
and it is well known that no one has the 
prerogative of speaking for Allied Cheni- 
cal except Orlando Franklin Weber, 
Allied’s president, chairman, master. Mr, 
Weber, successful head of Allied, vast 
chemical combination since it was formed 
in 1920, is aman who holds his cards tight 
against his vest, smiles saturninely, plays 
with no partners, keeps his opponents ata 
respectful distance. 

Heavy of form, mellifluous of voice, he 
goes his own way, and has his own way: 
attencs prizefights unknown to the mob, 
vents his economic theories among his in- 
dustrial peers, takes no one into his con- 
fidence, and has many men under his doni- 
nation. In practice Allied Chemical is not 
an alliance but a monarchy and Orlando 
Franklin Weber is its monarch. 

Studiously polite, wholly unyielding, 
little did Mr. Weber care last week for 
Mr. Gerard's futile questions. Little did 
he seem to care for a more emphatic pro- 
test. In fact so studiously did he keep 
in the background that there was no evi- 
dence that he was even aware that the 
Stock List Committee made a most up- 
usual report about his company to the 
Governing Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The Stock List Commit- 
tee made public the story of its attempts 
to get Allied Chemical to give its stock- 
holders more & better information. 

Last June the committee wrote to Mr. 
Weber urging that the company tell at 
least in a general way what its securities 
were, what they were worth, what its 
reserves were for, whether its curious 
“further surplus” was earned, what part 
of its income was from operations, what 
part non-recurring, and urging the com- 
pany to make quarterly statements. Most 
considerately the committee put its re- 
quests: “Details 
open to discussion 
rather than a request. 
seek your cordial co-operation in the in- 
terests of your own stockholders. 

Mr. Weber delegated the secretary of 
Allied to reply and at the end of two 
months the secretary finally said that 
Allied saw no reason to change its ways. 
Then Frank Altschul, chairman of the 
Listing Committee (leading partner of the 
well-known private banking house 0 
Lazard Fréres with which Eugene Meyer, 
one of Allied Chemical’s big stockholders, 
has old family connections), personally 
wrote Mr. Weber informing him that the 
Committee was going to put the whole 
question up to Allied’s directors. Later 
Mr. Altschul was told that Allied’s direc- 
tors had discussed the question and re 
ferred it to a special committee. Months 
passed and nothing was heard from the 
special committee—one of its members 
was “unavoidably” absent from town— 
but the Stock List Committee hoped 
against hope until last March, when Allie 
Chemical issued its 1932 statement in the 
same form as before. Then Mr. Altschul 
up in arms, wrote pressingly to Mr. Weber 
urging that if Allied’s “marketable secur 
ities” were not worth at least $92,400,000 
at the market, that figure had no business 
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to appear as a current asset regardless of 
whether reserves were set up to take care 
of security depreciation. “Accordingly, it 
appears to this committee that the balance 
sheet inits present form is misleading .. . 
inadequate.” 

Something over three weeks later Mr. 
Weber again delegated the secretary to 
reply: “. . . Regarding the proper ac- 
counting procedure . . . we would sug- 
gest that there may be some variety of 
proper procedure in this regard. For ex- 
ample, your views are evidently not shared 
by the Comptroller of the Currency . . 
as indicated by recent published balance 
sheets of national and state banks. . . .”* 

Mr. Altschul figuratively threw up his 
hands, invited the Governing Committee 
of the Stock Exchange to act. The only 
disciplinary power of the Exchange would 
be to drop Allied’s stock from trading 
privileges. Today the Stock Exchange is 
undertaking reforms as never before. It 
would be news indeed if a man of Mr. 
Weber’s character backed down. Secure 
in the knowledge that he has made good 
profits for his stockholders in the past, 
he feels no obligation to take them much 
further into his confidence. Unless the 
Stock Exchange backed down, Wall Street 
last week foresaw 1) that Allied stock- 
holders would be given some time to in- 
duce Mr. Weber to change his mind; 2) 
that if they did not succeed, the stock 
would be dropped from the Exchange. 
Whether stockholders could successfully 
bring pressure on Mr. Weber is a question: 
two of Allied’s largest stockholders are 
supposed to be Eugene Meyer (who orig- 
inally brought Mr. Weber into the chemi- 
cal business) and Orlando Franklin Weber 
himself. 


» 








Personnel 
Howard Sutherland, onetime Senator 
from West Virginia, distinguished for 








seven years as absolutely incorruptible in | 


the very tempting job of U. S. Alien Prop- 


erty Custodian, last week resigned his job | 


to accept the presidency of Fidelity In- 
vestment Association 


(a 


bond-holding | 


trust selling annuity contracts on instal- | 


ments to small investors) succeeding in 


that post former Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency John William Pole. 

William Starling Sullivant Rodgers, 
47, mining engineer, 17 years with Texas 
Co., was made its president. Ralph Clin- 
ton Holmes, former president, now chair- 
man of the board, wired Texas from Man- 
hattan reducing the posted price of crude 
oil at East Texas wells from so¢ to 1o¢ a 
varrel, the same low reached nine months 
480 before the Governors of Oklahoma 
and Texas shut down the oil fields with 
militia. Reason for the latest cut: a new 
ptoration ruling by Texas increasing the 
illowable production of the East Texas 
pool from 400,000 to nearly 800,000 bb! 
per day, 


Ernest Robert Breech, general as- | 


‘stant treasurer of General Motors, was 
tlected president, chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive committee 
ol North American Aviation following 
Leneral Motors acquiring 51% control. 
Elected to the board of 21 members were 
eleven General Motors men. 


" *Cynical reference to the fact that banks have 
een allowed to carry bonds at arbitrary figures. 
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Hew IBM Service 


CLIENTS SERVED 


Manufacturers 

Wholesalers 

Retailers 

Branch Offices 

Public Utilities 

Government Departments 
—Federal, State, 
County, City 

Insurance Companies— 
Fire, Life, Casualty 

Transportation Compa- 
nies— Land, Air, Water 

Financial Institutions 

Hospitals 

Social Research Organi- 
zations 

Public Institutions 

Trade Associations 

Accountants 

Statisticians 

Advertising Agencies 

Newspapers 

Publishers 

Market Analysts 





An International Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


a without installing any equip- 
ment — you can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them... in the form you want 
them... with the accuracy that the Elec- 
tric Accounting Method assures .. . pre- 
pared by a new department of IBM. This 
is the function of the International Tabu- 
lating Service Bureau. 

No longer need vital reports be delayed 
+ +» nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the work 
and give you accurate results — quickly 
and at low cost. 


The entire line of International Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines is available in the Bureau’s offices. You can 
employ any single one of these devices for a definite electric 


accounting procedure or, if necessary, all of them... by minutes, 


hours, days, or on a monthly contract basis... to handle special 


jobs or all your accounting and statistical work. 


Confidential treatment of data is guaranteed. 


Operating offices are maintained in all principal cities. For 
details, write for folder T-1144. 


The tremendous advance made in accounting methods will be shown 
by IBM at its exhibit in the General Exhibits Group, Century of 
Progress Exposition, Chicago, June Ist—November Ist. 


International Business Machines Corp 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Internotional Industrial Scales 


General Offices 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


oration 


International Time Recorders ond Electric Time Systems 


ton Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equipment 


Canadian Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT 





INTERNATIONAL 


NACHINE? ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Little Ol’ Boy (by Albert Bein; 
Henry Hammond Inc., producer). Con- 
siderable fanfare prefaced the appearance 
of Little Ol’ Boy. No less than six repu- 
table producers announced it for pro- 
duction in the past two years. The success 
of the playwright’s The Heavenly Express, 
presented by a suburban repertory theatre 
last summer, added to the general bally- 
hoo. At one point James Cagney was said 
to have planned to retire temporarily from 
the films and take a part in Little Ol’ Boy. 
For once, preliminary enthusiasm is justi- 
fied. Little Ol’ Boy has all the earmarks 
of a theatrical ten-strike. 

The play opens in cheerless Cottage D 
of a midwestern reform school. Onto this 
scene is led a collection of small, wary 
ruffians: Little Deadman (“He won't let 
nobody touch him”); pudgy Pieface; 
Horsethief, whose malady is obscure and 
horrid. Poison mean is Roy Wells (John 
Drew Colt), ringleader of the potato- 
peeling ‘““Centipede’s Club.” Robert Locket 
(Edwin Philips) is the most sensitive 
young prisoner, a fact which early bodes 
him ill. In him Mrs. Sanger, wife of the 
weak cottage supervisor, takes a strange 
and unnatural interest. 

Things begin to hum when a new boy 
arrives, tough Red Barry (Burgess Mere- 
dith). Red tried to slip a gun to his 


brother, waiting to be electrocuted in the 
State’s death house. Actor Meredith, until 
recently the Dormouse and Tweedledee in 





Protecting Warren 


Telechron Clocks 
from factory to user 


Ty Telechron Clocks are accurate and 
dependable when they leave the factory. 
Warren precision of design and manufacture 
assures that. And Warren foresight sees to the 
protection of fine finish when the clocks reach 
the consumer. Because of careful packing with 
KIMPAK Crepe Wadding they are adequately 
protected during shipment. For KIMPAK is a 
soft, resilient wood fibre product which pro- 
tects fine finishes from mars and scratches. 
There is no foreign matter or harsh grit in 
KIMPAK. Investigate KIMPAK. It can also be 
used to safeguard against jolts, jars, and 
shocks, You’ll find it surprisingly inexpen- 
sive to use. Write for samples and costs. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; 122 E. 42nd St., New York City; 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 


Alice in Wonderland, superbly sublimates 
the quality of plain orneriness. He puts 
more sheer malice in “For God’s sake!” 
than most actors could express with a 
snake-whip. 

The “Centipede’s Club” has tried to 
smuggle a letter out to the Governor. And 
although Robert Locket has taken the 
blame, the warden has ordered all to be 
flogged over the Tron Horse. Groaning, 





ALBERT BEIN 


He knows about reform schools. 


whimpering from their beating, the boys 
unreasonably accuse Locket of being a 
stool pigeon. Defending him, Red arranges 
a fight between Locket and Ringleader 
Wells behind the blacksmith shop. A guard 
intervenes. Locket hysterically brains him 
with an ax. There is a general jailbreak. 

Red and Locket hide in a nearby barn. 
A queer element of Tom Sawyerism de- 
velops as the youthful criminals plan to 
make a raft. “We could float all the way 
down the Mississippi,” says Locket. 
“Hell,” says Red. “We could float all the 
way to California!” But they float no- 
where. Frightened farm boys shoot Locket. 
Red is brought back to the institution, pre- 
pared for transfer to the penitentiary. 

“Did Robert have a good word for me 
before he died?” asks plaintive Mrs. 
Sanger. 

“Naw!” says Red. “He died hatin’ 
everybody like a man with any guts 
should.” He hesitates, just before being 
taken away. “He did have a good word to 
say for you,” hard-boiled Red finally ad- 
mits. 


Albert Bein, author of this vital, bril- 
liantly cast play, is no stranger to reform 
schools. He spent five years in one, lost a 
leg trying to escape. Poems which he wrote 
while imprisoned were praised by Clarence 
Darrow, Zona Gale. Russian-born, he is 
now 29. In 1930 he wrote a book called 
Love In Chicago under the pseudonym of 
Charles Walt, combined Christian names 
of his favorite authors—Dickens and 
Whitman. Author Bein’s anonymity was 
assumed to save his brother, a Chicago 
architect, embarrassment. In 1930 he also 


wrote Youth In Hell, another 
school story. The Group Theatre is now 
considering his The House of Kuvalsky, 

Man Bites Dog (by Don Lochbiler & 
Arthur Barton; Theron Bamberger, pro- 
ducer) is an inferior newspaper play in 
which the editor of The Daiiy Tab, dis. 
appointed when a woman bungles the job 
of shooting her racketeering husband in 
his city room, is pleased when her second 
attempt is successful. There is very little 
of the thunder of the Hoe press, even a 
theatrical Hoe press, about Man Bites 
Dog. Able Leo Donnelly, as the manag. 
ing editor, finds himself in bad dramatic 
company. 








° 








Nine Pine Street (by John Colton, 


Donald Blackwell, Carleton & William 
Miles; Margaret Hewes, producer). The 


case of Lizzie Borden, who is popularly 
supposed to have murdered her father and 
stepmother in Fall River two generations 
ago, has produced a body of New England 
legend and at least one folk ballad. It has 
taken four playwrights to stage the tale, 
and what they have done is not important. 
What is important is the amazing trans- 
figuration of Lillian Gish as an actress. 
In the midst of a number of characters 
and characterizations which are about as 
lifelike as Victorian porcelain under glass, 
hitherto frail Miss Gish stands out full 
blooded and alive. Gone is her pastel shy- 
ness, gone are her girlish gasps as she 
takes the part of the murderess who gave 
up a pallid suitor to stalk Electra-like after 
her vicious father and his paramour 
through the gloom of their New England 
parlor, killing one with a walking stick, 





~ 














LILLIAN GISH 


Gone are her girlish gasps. 


another with a flat iron. Actress Gish stil 
has a strong hold on her part in the 
otherwise flabby final scene when, a misty 
old lady self-imprisoned at the scene 0! 
her crime, she still clings to her innocence 
when interviewed by a reporter. 

Nine Pine Street makes one wait a long 
time between dramatic drinks, but Lillian 
Gish (1933 style) and Robert Edmond 
Jones’s excellent period set are well worth 
seeing. 
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MEDICINE 


Morons into Citizens 

In 1914, when intelligence-testers began 
to impress the nation, Principal Persis K. 
Miller of Locust Point’s public school 
asked Johns Hopkins’ Psychiatrist Adolf 
Meyer to survey the community, a social 
hack-water of Baltimore. Dr. Meyer’s 
agents found 166 children in Locust Point 
who were sufficiently subnormal to need 
special training. Some were considered 
“liable to recruit the ranks of the vagrants, 
the alcoholics, the prostitutes, and the de- 
linquents.” Others would be “drifting 
along at the lowest social level.” All would 
be in one way or another detrimental to 
society. 

Seventeen years later Principal Miller 
and Dr. Meyer had Dr. Ruth Eldred Fair- 
bank, Johns Hopkins’ psychiatrist, see 
what had become of Locust Point’s morons 
of 1914. What she found she reported last 
week in Mental Hygiene. She found most 
of them still living in the neighborhood. 
All but two of the girls were married. Only 
five cases of illegitimacy and five cases of 
prostitution occurred during the 17 years. 
Three-fourths of the subnormals are sup- 
porting themselves. One became a Pro- 
hibition agent. One “nitwit,” who can 
write only his name, progressed to an in- 
spector’s job because, “I was no good in 
school, but when I got married, I knew I'd 
got to work and I went right at it. x 

Locust Point itself had great influence in 
turning its morons into citizens. It is like 
asmall town without rural provincialism. 
Factories have always provided work for 
those who wanted to work. Three or four 
generations of Germans, Poles, and Hun- 
garians have tended to own their own 
homes. Economics and society have been 
stable. And the investigators credited one 
individual for the rise of many a Locust 
Point moron to good citizenship. This was 
Hannah Dorritee, a schoolteacher, now 
over 80 and retired to the Presbyterian 
Church Home at Towson outside Balti- 
more. She was “aggressively determined 
not to lose an opportunity to inculcate 
good old-fashioned morality, embodying 
principles of decency and respect for indi- 
vidual personality and clean-mindedness.” 
Testified one of her former pupils: ‘Miss 
Hannah always told me never to swear or 
drink or let a boy touch me, and I never 
did.” 





French Retort 

The State of New York 
with doctors, last year vexed several Euro- 
pean nations by refusing 
examination, let 


overstocked 


to consider for 
alone lice 


foreign medical 


nsing to prac- 


graduates of certain 






schools (Time. Sept. 26 French medi- 
Ine was particularly annoyed, and _ last 
Week retaliated with a new French law. 
Henct forth every doctor or denti prac- 
ing in France must have a French degree 
d be a French citizen. If a friendly 
tion allows French citizens to practice, 
corresponding number of aliens may 
Practice in France. The new law does not 
afect the lrench-diploma ‘dU. S. doctors 
nd dentists already affiliated with the 


American Hospital at Neuilly or estab- 
ished in French communities 
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William Tell had to 
know his archery to 


save his boy's skin 














Here’s the famous 
close shave that 


saves your skin 


Shave away, close shavers! But shave this 
way for speed..smoothness..cool comfort! 


ERE’S facts, men! One shave 
cream leads by an overwhelming 
majority in a field of 175 competitors! 
... One shave cream makes 86 steady cus- 
tomers out of every 100 men who try it! 
Measure up the claims of other prep- 
arations alongside these solid facts and 
figures, and here's your answer... 
Palmolive must do things others 
don’t! 

Close shaves . . . quic 
shaves smooth 
shaves sar cool shav es 

. some claim this 
and some claim 
that. Palmolive 
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“i meth ng 

betier than soap 

lather is made 

f . I 


or sha Z 
the barbers 
will use 
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and 





claims all-around shaving satisfaction 

. and gives it! 

Go ahead! Shave as close as you like 
with Palmolive! No burn, no sting, no 
smart. Palmolive’s skin-soothing olive 
oil lather takes all that out. Saves time 
. . saves blades. . . saves tender skins. 
Try it. 86 in 100 become Palmolive 

shavers for good. Maybe you'll be 
» one of the other 14. But the odds 
are 6 to 1 in Palmolive’s favor. 


MEN! Ask your wife to give you the low 

d 1 rive oil as a real skin balm. Nine 

chan } in ten she cares for 4er skin with 

Pa live Soap. What's good for her skin 
» good for y 


t can of Palmolive After-Shaving Talc l 
rc name and address and mail with 4c in stamps 
to Palmolive, Depr. 258, P. O. Box 81, H oaitt 
rminal Station. New York City. (Residents of Canada, | 
Dept, 258, 64 Natalie Street, Toronto.) 
Plea ’ yur nar and address) | 





VET STE 
ONE LEG 
PERFECTLY 








EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS — 


GARTERS 
FOR GREATER COMFORT 


Happy legs are here again! 

A new deal in comfort. No binding 
—no slipping—just a joy. Fit per- 
fectly—wear longer. Made of extra 
long stretch, Jong lasting Steinweave 
Elastic—found only in Paris Garters. 
Priced to please you, too! 

NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company | 





The Tragedy of 


TOLSTOY 


by his youngest daughter 


Alexandra Lvovna was closer to her 
father than anyone else in that tumultu- 
ous family. Her book fairly bounds | 
along. The Countess has a keen sense of 
humor and knows the dramatic value of 
small, intimate incidents. A remarkable 
piece of writing revealing the thoughts 
and life of one of the world’s most vivid 
personalities who climaxed his life by 
fleeing from his home a few days before 
he died. Tolstoy, owner of one of the 
great Russian estates had views on 
wealth, intolerance. and politics that 
hold special interest today. At your 
bookstore ($3.) or from Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 
NOTE: “Ivan the Terrible” by Stephen 


Graham ($3) is another remarkable book— 
the life and drama of the incredible Tsar. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Alone and unnoticed at the Havre de 
Grace races, onetime Vice President 
Charles Curtis pulled a wad of bills from 
his pocket to make a bet. Several bills 
fell to the ground. There being no longer 
a Secret Service man at hand to spring 
forward and pick them up, he bent over, 
puffing, and picked them up himself. 








Luis Angel Firpo, onetime “Wild 
Bull of the Pampas” in heavyweight box- 
ing, now a Stutz automobile salesman, was 
released on bail in Buenos Aires charged 
with “conspiring to acquire farm property 
fraudulently at mortgage sales.” 

In Lake Forest, Ill., socialites flocked 
to see Irene Castle McLaughlin, retired 
dancer, return to the stage after a nine- 
year absence to take a part in the try-out 
of Harlan Ware’s Return to Folly. Also 
Negresses to whom Mrs. 
McLaughlin gives dancing lessons at the 
local Y. W. C. A. Proceeds went to “Or- 
phans of the Storm,” homeless dog refuge 








which Mrs. McLaughlin makes her hobby 


(Time, Oct. 7, 1930 et seg.). During re- 
hearsals, Leone, Mrs. McLaughlin’s small 
Pomeranian, jumped from a balcony, fell 
sprawling, was picked up to die in her 


sorrowing mistress’ arms. 


——- 





Bermudians saw the big white hull of 


the world’s third biggest yacht* in Hamil- 


ton Harbor, Textile Man Julius Forst- 
Early one morning the mo- 
notonous shriek of hurricane wind & rain 
awoke owner Forstmann in his huge grey 
& rose owner’s bedroom which runs the 
width of the yacht (464 ft.). Despite 
anchors the hurricane drove the Orion 
stern foremost onto the Isle of White in 
the centre of the harbor. It took towing 
launches two days to float her. 
6 

“Two Perplexed Couples” asked Doro- 
thy Dix (real name Elizabeth Meriwether 
Gilmer) whether it was all right to display 
affection before marriage. Excerpt from 
Miss Dix’s elegant reply, syndicated in 
190 newspapers: “A cynic said once 
that there were certain things that were 
worse than immoral. They were bad taste. 

. Nothing is so provincial. nothing so 
utterly marks a boy and girl as having no 
social background and no knowledge of the 
world as to make a display of their emo- 
tions for every grinning Tom, Dick and 
Harry. ...So while it may not be 
wrong for an engaged couple to indulge in 
petting parties in public, it is certainly 
common, and it hands the multitude a 


> 


lati~n. . 2.” 





Among winners in an annual contest 
held in art and writing by. Scholastic (na- 
tional high school magazine) was Leicester 
Clarence Hemingway, 17. brother of 
hard-boiled Author Ernest Hemingway. A 

Mrs. Richard M. Cadwalader’s 
Second biggest: John Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s Corsair. 


*Biggest: 
Savarona, 


high school student in Oak Park, I] 
Leicester Hemingway got honorable men- 
tion for his short story “Sunday After. 
noon.” Terse, observant as his big brother 
he opens his story: “I stood off the edge 
of the road that followed the bluff. The 
gravel was wet, and right below me it had 
washed out for two hundred feet. A bad 
wind was blowing, and the sky looked very 
dark all over.” Leicester Hemingway goes 








LEICESTER CLARENCE HEMINGWAY 


His double drowning won a prize. 


on to tell how he helped grapple for two 
bodies drowned in Lake Michigan. End- 
ing: 

“A little bat flew over the boat, banked 
and was gone. 

‘Somebody from the big boat called out. 

“<“That cap belonged to the other fella 
all right. Post number 184. They looked 
it up and they’re from Royal Oaks all 
right.’ 

ibis | RS al 
Sequels 

To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the march of the Bonus Expedition: 
ary Force on Washington led by Com- 
mander-in-Chief Walter W. Water 
(Time, June 13, 1932 et seqg.): Waters 
first job since then, as a filling station 
attendant in Omaha. His new party for 
the jobless, akin to Hitler’s Nazis, had 
failed to get recruits. 
@ To the birth of the “world’s smallest 
baby” (1 lb., 14 in.), Charles Bernard *t 
John in Kansas City (Time, April 18 
1932): growth to 19 Ib. 
@ To the Westchester County court order 
to enucleate 2-year-old Helen Vasko’s cat- 
cered left eye (Tre, April’ 24): enucled 
tion at Manhattan’s Medical Center. Mr 
croscopy showed no spread of the growth 
along the optic nerve, indicated that tht 
child probably will live. The surgeon was 
Dr. John H. Dunnington, colleague of Ev¢ 
Specialist John M. Wheeler who operated 
on Siam’s King Prajadhipok two years 
ago. 
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Cartes de Visite 

Looxinc Back—Norman 
Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

“The winter of my days has come. I 
have attained the Grand Climacteric. 
Now, if ever, is the time to take that 
promenade into the past and into regions 
which I shall never see again. .” Nor- 
man Douglas is 65, a good age for looking 
back. And he has a right to suppose that 
many a reader will welcome the chance of 
looking over his shoulder while he is doing 
it. For the reputation of his famed South 
Wind, while enhancing his name as an 
author, has overshadowed not only his 
other books but his achievements in other 
lines: as diplomatist, scholar, scientist, 
cynical man-about-the-world. Instead of 


Douglas— 











NorMAN DovuGLas 


He put everyone’s cards on the table. 


setting himself to the usual chronological 
autobiography, he has thought of a more 
original scheme. Through all his many 
travels he has kept a large bronze jar, 
memento of a iove affair. It has been a 
handy receptacle for calling-cards. ‘There 
they lay, slowly accumulating; a kind of 
kitchen midden.”” When he came to write 
his autobiography he simply put his cards 
othe table, in no apparent arrangement, 
and told as much or as little as he could 
remember about each of their owners. 
Often he remembers nothing; in that case 
he puts a question mark or a curt “I can- 
hot place him.”’ Sometimes he changes 
hames, but oftener gives the right ones. 
About himself Norman Douglas sees no 
teason not to be frank. Pagan from his 
youth up and a contemner of Christian 
convention, he has always believed in 
t king his fun where he found it. His 
5-year-old comment on his adolescent 
extra-curricular activities in Germany: 
A sound education for boys of 18 to 20. 
Ifsome of my young English friends could 
enjoy its advantages, they would not grow 
up to be the flabby nincomnoops they are, 
In the matter of sex.” Though not a 
regular frequenter, he admits being ejected 
‘tom a brothel in this period, though he 


cannot recall the reason. He tells of once 


cheating an old tailor out of 50 francs, 
says: “Disgraceful conduct, which I 
should not hesitate to repeat if my 


stomach were as empty as it then was.” 
His comments on others are just as frank 
and naturally more biting; very occasion- 
ally sentiment gets the better of his satiri- 
cal coldness. On a Major-General Eustace 
Hill his kindly epitaph is: “Lively; with 
grey moustache and wiry limbs; athletic; 
a great walker. I was fond of him. He 
died many years ago, and I still remember 
his smile.” Of Dr. Axel Munthe (The 
Story of San Michele) he will say nothing 
more than: “We have known each other 
since 1897.” 

Douglas’ life, except for the lengthening 
latest phase, falls neatly into twelve-year 
periods: childhood, music, diplomatic 
service, science (zoology, geology, arche- 
ology), literature. Though Looking Back 
attempts no such departmentalized divi- 
sions, its fragmentary mosaic adds gradu- 
ally up into a lifelike picture. Its many 
irrelevancies, many digressions are a large 
part of its charm. If a long-unseen visiting 
card reminds Author Douglas of anything 
whatever, he writes it down. Memories of 
the onetime Austrian Ambassador's wife 
at Petersburg end in a story once told him 
by the Danish Minister. “A young sub- 
altern [in India] got himself killed by a 
tiger, and his parents in England . . . wired 
to the Colonel of his regiment: Please send 
poor James home to us all expenses paid. 
After many months, after an unreasonable 
length of time, a gigantic coffin arrived, on 
opening which they were horrified to dis- 
cover a dead tiger. They wired to India: 
Some mistake here tiger in coffin net 
Jame S. The Colonel replied: No mistake 
whatever tiger in coffin James in tiger.’ 

Before the War Douglas met William 
Henry Hudson. “It was then a source of 
surprise to me that the author of books 
like La Plata and Green Mansions and 
those others, so delicately phrased and so 
full of original observations, should still 
be badly off. I begin to understand, now- 
adays. * (Douglas’ South Wind netted 
him £75; at 60 he “Haven't made 
five hundred pounds by this damned writ- 
ing you talk so much about since I first 
began it.”) In spite of his well-known 
controversy with the late D. H. Lawrence 
over Lawrence’s publication of and intro- 
duction to Maurice Magnus’ Memoirs of 
the Foreign Legion, Douglas and Lawrence 
were apparently on good terms at the end 
Douglas understood him better than most 
critics: “Lawrence was no Bohemian; he 
was a provincial, an inspired provincial 
with marked puritan leanings.” 

On Page 415 Author Douglas decides 
he has looked back long enough, says: 
“T am in the mood for closing abruptly, 
here and now. Enough of these frag- 
ments!” 


said: 


Seedtime & Harvest 

As tHe EartH Turns—Gladys Hasty 
Carroll—Macmillan ($2.50). 

Farmers have it hard. but some of them, 
luckily for the rest of society, like the 
life. U. S. newspaper readers know that 





George Bernard Shaw was not far wrong 
when he told a Manhattan audience last 
month that U. S. farmers are in “armed 
revolt.” But readers of As the Earth 
Turns will be reminded that farmers’ lives 
are long, farms’ lives longer; that depres- 
sion and prosperity come and go but farm- 
ing goes on forever. As the Earth Turns, 
May choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, is no Growth of the Soil but it is 
y conceived, pleasantly written, 
hopefully colored record of Yankee farm- 
dom. 

Mark Shaw, Maine farmer, had a big 
family, as farmers should. Not all of them 
stuck as close to the soil as he would 
have liked. Ralph went off to be an 
aviator, and turned out to be a good one. 
George was shiftless, lazy, a loud talker, 
always in some kind of avoidable difficulty 
with his crops. Olly was frail; he kept 
his end up at harvest, but his mind was 


ro 


a_ solidly 








Giapys Hasty CARROLL 


Farming goes on forever. 
on debating triumphs at college, a lawyer’s 
future. Mark’s second wife would have 
been an invalid if they could have afforded 
it; pain made her sharp tongue sharper 
Lois May’s and Lize’s dreams all turned 
towards the city But Ed good 
farmer, and little John, from the time he 
could toddle, showed there was sound stuff 
in him. Prize of the Shaw family was Jen. 
Almost unbelievably calm, good-natured, 
efficiently hard-working, she had run the 
Shaw household ever since her mother’s 
what a farm 


death. Idealized type of 

woman should be, Jen was as understand- 
ing as the next one, never bothered her 
head about not being appreciated; she was 


was a 


well contented to stay forever where 
Providence had put her. 
It was Jen who found time, over & 


above all her mending, cooking, sewing 
and cleaning, to keep the Shaw family 
running smoothly. When Ed’s black New 
England sullenness was too much for the 
pretty school-teacher he was going to 
marry, Jen showed her how to get him 
over it. Her secret diplomacy got Lois May 
her chance to get away from the life she 
hated. When Olly felt misunderstood, Jen 
made him understand that he was not. 
When the Janowskis settled their squalling 
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DEALER ? 


..-here’s how to find 
the answer quickly 


Here’s a time-saving tip. Doub- 
ly useful to folks who travel... 
helpful to stay-at-homes. 
Many manufacturers make it 
easy for you to locate their au- 
thorized dealers or service sta- 
tions. They list their dealers’ 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers in the classified tele-. 
phone book. Locate the nearest 
one by looking for the brand 
name — Kelvinator, Goodrich, 
Stromberg-Carlson, for example. 





TRADE MARK SERVICE, American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| “never wished to live violently”; 
| that her disposition is “naturally placid, 


| not believe 





TIME 


| Polish brood on a neighboring farm, it 


was Jen's tolerance that kept the Shaw 


| mind open until Stan Janowski proved his 
worth as a 


farmer. In spite of Jen’s 
impregnable excellence Authoress Carroll 
makes her such an attractive character 
that finally even skeptical readers will 
agree with the Yankee Shaw family that 


| if Jen wants to marry a Pole, that will be 
| all right with them. 


heroine, has 
admits 


The Author, like her 


content, comfortably optimistic—not un- 
like that of ... Jen Shaw.” She does 
that running the gamut of 
human experience is necessary to writing 
“acceptably.” Born in New Hampshire 
(1904), she has lived most of her life in 
South Berwick, Me. After four years at 
Bates College she married another Bates 
alumnus, Herbert A. Carroll and went to 
Fall River, Mass. where her husband had 
a job as debating coach at the high school. 
Three years later they went to Manhattan, 
to study at Columbia. Now they live in 
Minneapolis; but she still hopes to go 
back to South Berwick, to “the house my 
grandfather built and in which my father 
vas born where I whispered up the 
chimney flue to Santa Claus, roasted 
apples in the ashes with my _ brother, 
started my first novel at the age of six, 
saw pumpkin faces at the window on 
Halloween, watched the marshes freeze 
over, the crab-apple tree blossom. the hay 
being hurriedly brought to shelter ahead 
of the storm and the wind blowing the 
last brown leaves about the yard.” 


{ 
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Cuba Libre 

Man Wants” Bet Littte—Wilson 
Wright—Boni ($2). 

This novel about present-day Cuba 


treads delicately among the thorny im- 
plications of Cuban politics and calls no 
grave-digging spade by its right name. 
Sinister echoes of U. S. big business, of 
Havana terrorism, are felt only in the 
background of this pastoral tale of Cuban 
peasantry. Variously and wildly com- 
pared to the work of Thornton Wilder, 
Norman Douglas, Willa Cather, Author 
Wright’s first novel needs no such gaudy 
bush: to plain palates it will taste like 
a good, sun-ripened vin du pays. Now 
an English instructor at his alma mater 
Haverford College, Author Wright (real 
name: William Reitzel) worked in Cuba 
a year five years ago, there wandered the 
countryside, spoke the language, watched 
the people instead of the politic ians. 
Young Spaniard Jose Perdriga found 
Cuba rather puzzling. He had a job in a 
U. S.-owned mine and did it satisfactorily, 
though his simple tastes would have at- 
tracted him to farming. All he wanted for 
the immediate future was Maria, daughter 
of fat Marco Sanclemente, who ran the 
company canteen. Marco was a politico 
in a small way and tried to shape his 
future son-in-law into one. But again, 
though Jose made a success that surprised 
himself in his only venture among the 
firecrackers of Cuban politics, he did not 
like it, slipped off at the first opportunity 
and went back to his Maria. Fat Marco 
stayed on in the town, became a politico 
in earnest. Jose inherited his job at the 


May 8, 1933 
canteen and his place as head’ of t 
Sanclemente household. 


Soon Jose was in a comfortable rut anj 


wanted nothing better for the rest of his 
days. But Senor Wilson, his American 


boss, had his eye on Jose. when a ney® 


mine was opened up in the hills jy 
promoted Jose to be timekeeper ther 
Again Jose did the job satisfactorily, by 
still he did not like it. When he got; 
chance to buy a farm and settle dow 
once more he did it. Senor Wilson an( 


Jose’s other forward-looking friends could? 


not understand it; but at last Jose yw; 
happy. He flattered Maria by marrying 
her. Meanwhile Father-in-law Marco had 


been rising in the politico world: now he} 


began to use his new-found power t 
plague his cast-off family and especialh 


Jose. Jose found himself evicted from his } 
the same | 


farm; he moved elsewhere; 
thing threatened again. But then Senor 
Wilson stepped in and effectually remove: 
the threat. In the banditry and guerrill 
fighting that the late lean years brough 
Cuba, fat politico Marco went the wy 
of all politicos, while Jose stayed on «i 
his finca (property), minding his busines 
begetting children, improving his acres 





South America 


IMPRESSIONS OF SouTH AMERICA— 
André Siegfried—Harcourt, Brace ($2) 


André Siegfried has made a name for 
himself as a critical visitor, not only off 
S. but of England, Canada, Aus- 


the U. 


tralia, New Zealand. French to the cor 


(which thinks itself sounder than that oi 


any other nation) he looks about him i1 
his travels with a penetratingly shrew 
eye. On a swift tour of South Ameri 
two years ago he wrote a series of dian 
letters to friends in France, telling wh 
he thought about what he saw. Collect 
they make a short book (192 pp.) but 
brightly written, informative one. 

In the Canal Zone, Traveler Siegfri 
was much impressed by the mechanics 
the Gatun locks. “The silence is pos 


tively religious, giving an impression 0i| 
It does honor 


safety, strength, and calm. 
to the Americans, and classes them wit! 
the Romans among the great builders 0 
history.” In Lima he found the peop! 
as climate-loyal as Californians; though 1! 
winter there is usually a misty drizzle, 1 
one carries an umbrella. “You will ev 
be treated as a Chilean—supreme insult!- 
if you carry one.” In Peru “there is! 
public opinion, no consideration whate\ 

of the general good.” Siegfried did 1 

care much for Buenos Aires, but of R 

de Janeiro he says: “If there are sev 
wonders in the world, this city is one 0! 
them!” 

Politically and economically, he does m 
regard South America as grown-up. “T! 
trouble with the South Americans is t! 
they see everything too big. These peop 
so charming and optimistic, launch out 
soon as they have any money without ¢\ 
considering whether they will be able | 
carry on afterwards or not....A 
senteeism is the trouble everywhere 
South America .. The most frequel 
mistake made in studying South America! 
politics is the determination to find dee! 
currents of opinion where there is ! 


reality nothing more than personal co? 


tests.” 
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AMERICA— 
Brace ($2) 
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Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


—its record provides the proof 


After all, when it comes to choosing a 
motor car, you want proof of value, in- 


stead of claims. And there is ample 





proof that Buick gives more and better 
miles in the acts of the car itself. You have only to 
drive a Buick Eight a short distance to know that it gives 
better miles. Its long wheelbase means a far smoother 
ride; its size and weight assure real comfort and security 
at all speeds; the performance of its Valve-in-Head 


Straight Eight Engine is the kind of performance you’ve 





always wanted in a car. And Buick gives more miles, 
too. Witness the number of Buicks that have travelled 
200,000 miles and more—and that are still serving 
with true Buick reliability after five, ten, even fifteen 
g a Buick— 


> 


years of use. You can’t go wrong buyin 
you never could. It’s a wise, economical investment. 


The twenty new Buick models are offered at moderate prices on liberal and convenient 
G. M. A. C. terms. All are Buicks thr ough and through. They have new Bodies 
by Fisher, Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engines, and new Fisher No Draft 


Ventilation, Individually Controlled. All are fine, economical motor car investments, 





THE CROIX DE GUERRE 


Buick Red Cross ambulance... served 
during entire period of World War... 
bears Croix de Guerre and three cita- 
tions awarded units to which it was 
attached. . . now among permanent 
eshibits in the American Red Cross 
museum in Washington. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


“CAR THAT TIME FORGOT” 


“*The Car That Time Forgot’... 
Buick Sedan owned by Mr. John Erick- 


son, 727 South 6th Street, Minneapo- + 


lis, Minnesota . . . 370,000 miles of 
service and still running... a typical 
example of Buick’s ability to give more 
and better miles. 


THE DESERT MAIL 


Buick. . . steadily, faithfully carrying 
the Desert Mail from Beirut to Bag- 
dad... five hundred miles through the 
mountains and across the Syrian Des- 
ert. . . making the thousand-mile 
round trip without adding a drop of 
water to the radiator. 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


A ‘‘Round-the-World’’ Buick. . . 
Route: New York City across the At- 
lantic to London, Paris, Cairo, Cal- 
cutta... thence through the Austra- 
lian bush to New Zealand, Honolulu, 
San Francisco and back to New York. 
World-wide reliability—that’s Buick. 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


66 


want the best evn. Lcan buy 


SO | always stop at thks pump 


“T’ve always used an Ethyl gasoline—any brand used to 
do—I wasn’t particular. But when I heard that the new 
Texaco-Ethyl was Texaco Fire-Chief with Ethyl added 
—I said to myself, ‘Here’s Ethyl at its best!’”’ 


Is there a difference in Ethyl gasolines? 


There is. The difference between one Ethyl gasoline 
and another is the difference between the base gasoline 


used—before the Ethyl is added. 


In Texaco-Ethyl the base gasoline is Texaco Fire- 
Chief. That means to start with—extra power, extra 
speed, extra mileage, and an octane rating that is out- 
standing. Now add Ethyl to that—and all those already 
superior qualities are improved still further! 


That, in a nutshell, is why so many regular users of 
Ethyl gasoline are turning to Texaco-Ethyl. Itis sold at all 
Texaco Stations—in all our 48 States. Try a tankful today. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY «© Texaco Petroleum Products 


Right now your car needs summer-grade 
TEXACO MOTOR OIL... SAY “YES” 


e Bice 
COPYRIGHT 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO-ETHYL=f722-CHi£F + ETHYL 








